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I.— PROCEEDINGS  OF  A  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ANTI- 
SLAVERY  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  FRIENDS,  HELD  AT  EXETKR- 
HALL,  ON  SATURDAY,  THE  23rd  OF  APRIL,  1831,  THE  RIGHT 
HON.  LORD  SUFFIELD  IN  THE  CHAIR,— CONTAINING  THE 
SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  SPEECHES  DELIVERED,  AND  THE 
RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  ON  TILAT  (JiCCASION. 

II.— ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRE- 
LAND, ADOPTED  AT  THE  SAME  GENKKAI,  MEETING 


1.  — Proceedings  ok  a  GrNEH.xi.  MrrTisr.  or  tiil  Anti-Sl-Weuy 
Society  .\M)  its  Friends,  nr.i.D  at  Em.i  j.k-H all,  on  Sati'u- 
DAY  THE  23rd  OF  April,  1831. 

This  was  the  most  numerous  meetinjx  of  tin  friends  of  tlie  Anti- 
Slavery  cause  probably  ever  yet  assembled  in  England  under  one 
roof.  The  new  and  sjiacious  Hail  where  a  nut,  and  which  is  capable 
of  containing  nearly  three  thousand  {K-rx.ii!.,  wa>^  tilled  to  overflowing, 
Ion  t:  before  the  proceedinjrs  comment  ♦'! ;  and  multitudes  went  away 
without  being  able  to  obtain  admiltanr*  .  Amonz  those  pre.=;ent,  we 
observed  the  following  noblemen  and  gtiifji  iii(  n,  viz  : — Lords  Suffield 
and  Calthorpe,  the  Hon.  and  K(\.  Ci.  Ni.i  1.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Dr.  Lushington,  Messrs.  T.  F.  Buxton,  Wdliani  Smith.  W.  Whitmore, 
D.  Svke«,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Shit  I,  Bri.s<  <><  .  \\  ryland,  Allen,  Pownall, 
G.  Stephen,  Pev.  Messrs.  1).  Wilwm,  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Richard 
Watson,  John  Burnett,  and  manv  other  prrsrjns  of  hi^'h  respectability. 

Lord  Si" KFiFLD, having  be( n  called  to  tak«'  the  chair,  in  tlir  unavoid- 
able absence  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duk(  of  Gloucester,  opened 
the  proceedings. 

He  assured  the  meeliujr  that  it  was  with  unf(  iRned  diffidence  he  took 
the  post  of  lionour,  to  whicli,  by  its  kindness,  he  had  been  advanced. 
He  came  not  there  expecting  to  t.ike  any  |>recedence  on  ac<-ount  of  his 
rank — or  believing  that  he  had  any  iKculiar  (lualifieation  for  that  station 
on  account  of  anytlung  he  could  on*  r  in  support  of  the  object  of  the 
meeting.  He  came  there  without  pretension  to  any  other  qualification 
than  the  zeal  which  lu  possessed  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.  On  this, 
however,  he  woulil  assert  his  right  firndv  and  stoutly,  for  he  yielded 
to  no  man — not  even  to  his  Hon.  Friend  (Vix.  Buxton)— in  cordial,  deep- 
rooted,  and,  he  hoped,  persevering  detestation  of  that  most  wretched  and 
degrading  system.     It  was  not  his  province,  as  Chairman,  to  enter  at  any 
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leii^h  into  ihe  suhject  ;   but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  a  few  wonU  as  to 
the  fonstitution  ami  objects  of  this  Society.    Althoti^ch  in  the  ab<jhtioii 
of  the  Slave  Truile,  the  entire  extinction  of  slavery  itself  was  never  lost 
si;^ht  of,  fifteen  years  were  suHered  to  elapse  before  this  Society  was  in- 
stituted.    And  why  was  it  instituted  '.      And  how  did  it  orit;inate  '    Tlie 
hiii'h  station,  the  rank,  the  wealth,  the  Parliamentary  intiuence  of  the 
West  India  planters  were  so  -^reat  and    powerful,    that   it   l)ecaiiie   ne- 
cessary  to   hive  some   active  and  well-or^faiii/ed  Association    to   i.oin- 
pele  \siih  them.     He  meant  no  disres}>ect  to  the  pri  ss,  to  the  freedom 
of  which  he  was  a  sincere  friend,  when  he  said  that  it  was  but  too  ready 
to  act,  as  we  are  all  too  prone  to  act  anil  to  speak. — for  money  :  and 
by  writers  in  the  pay  of  the  West  Indian  Colonists  it  had  been  freipiently 
made  the  ortjan  of  attacks  upon  the  character  of  those  who  wished  to  put 
an  end  to  the  abominable  system  of  slavery.     To  meet  this  niHuence, 
as  well  as  to  promulirate  well-authenticated  facts  which  were  necessary 
to  be  known,  and  to  produce  those  arcruments  which  should   prove  that 
the  friends  (jf  abolition  were  lujt  entja^i^ed   in   an    idle  speculation,  the 
foriiKition  of  such  a  Society  as  this  became  necessary.     Such  facts  and 
arguments  this  Society  had  furnished  ;   and  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
public  only  re(juire<l  to  have  these  brcni^ht  fully  before  them   in  order 
to  ensure  the  Hnal  triumph  of  this  great  cause.     He  was  not  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  but  he  was  very  early  induced  to  ioin  it,  from 
his  attachment  to  freedom  as  an  Entjjlishman,  and  from    (lis  sense  of 
humanity  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  :  but  if  he  were  not  a  lover  of  free- 
dom, even  if  he  did  not  believe  in  Christianity,  he  should  still  believe  him- 
self bound  to  support  this  Society  from  a  natural  sense  of  justice  and  a 
deei)  abhorrence  of  the  hideous  ejects  of  slavery.     In  what  did  theevils 
of  slavery  consist  '  Was  it  in  the  personal  sutferine^  of  the  slave — in  the 
abridi^nent  of  human  comfort  and  of  human  lite,  and  the  sad  deirrada- 
tion  of  human  nature,  which  were  incidental  to  his  condition  '    Was  it 
in  the  separation  (jf  the  parent  from  the  child,  the  husband  from   the 
wife,  the  severing  of  all  social  ties — for  all  these  he  charged  upon  the 
advocates  of  slavery  ?  But  he  charged  more.    These  poor  creatures  had 
souls  like  ourselves  ;  and  he  must  say,  without  presuming  to  measure 
the  extent  of  Divine  mercy  in  another  world,  that  owing  to  the  deplor- 
able neglect  of  moral   and  religious  instruction  to  the  negroes  we  ex- 
pose  them  to  u:uilt  and  crime,  for  which  we  may  be  made  responsible; 
and  he  feared  that  for  such  crimes  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  might  fall 
upon   those  through   whose   neglect   they  had  l>een  committed.     The 
Noble  Lord  then  proceeded  to  contend,  that  such  power  as  owners  held 
over  slaves,  was  in  its  very  nature  liable  to  gross  abuse,  and  could   not 
be  safely  trusted  to  any  class  of  men.     He  did   not  mean  to  say  that 
there  were   not  men   ot   good   and  kind   feelings  among  the  owners  of 
slaves.    But  he  maintained,  that  as  a  class,  the  slave-owners  are  blinded 
by  their  residence  in  the  West  Indies;    that  they  cannot  judge  of  the 
effects  of  the  system  as  others  do  ;  but  are  led  by  early  habits  and  as- 
sociations to  lo<jk   upon   the  slaves  as  so   many  animals,   and  not  as 
being   f)ossessed  of   the  same  common    nature  with   themselves:    and 
such,   even   upon    men    of  the   best  natural   dispositions,  were  the   in- 
evitable etiects  of  the  slave   system.     He  woulu    not  advert,  in  detail, 
to  the    cruellies    which     are    exercised   upon    the    slaves.     That   such 
atrwities  do  exist,  we  had  the  testimony  of  undoubted  facts.      But  he 
would  advert  to  the  one  fact  of  the  reversal  of  the  law  of  nature  in  the 
W«-st   lndie<?.     That  law  is,   increase  and    multiply:   but   in  the   sugar 
i^hindn  there  is  a  <liminution  of  the  population  to  "an  enormous  extent. 
Thu   irgument  was  recently  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Buxton,  in  Parlia- 
ment, au<l  it  is  unanswerable.     L'nder  the  verysame  heaven,  and  tread- 
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ng"  on  the  very  same  soil,  those  who  are  held  in  slavery,  diminish — 
those  who  are  free,  increase.  This  was  proved  from  the  population  re- 
turns. There  was  one  circumstance  worthy  of  spec'al  notice,  in  regard 
to  the  cruelties  practised  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  said,  *'  Don't 
tell  us  of  the  cruelties  practised  in  the  Colonies ;  go  and  look  at  the 
records  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  see  what  cruelties  are  committed  in  Erig- 
land  ;  look  at  the  conduct  of  masters  towards  their  apprentices,  for  in- 
stance." But  there  was  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  two  cases.  In 
the  West  Indies,  if  a  man  be  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  slave,  (which 
is  no  ordinary  or  easy  matter),  he  may  be  fined  a  sum  of  money  and  be 
imprisoned  for  three  months ;  but  then  petitions  will  be  sent  to  this 
country  to  have  his  sentence  mitigated,  and  when  this  is  not  allowed, 
and  his  punishment  actually  takes  place,  his  case  is  deeply  deplored, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  his  confinement,  his  friends  pre- 
pare for  him  a  grand  /e/e,  and  unite  in  congratulating  him  on  the  ter- 
mination of  his  hard  punishment !  Now  what  is  the  case  in  this  country 
when -a  tyrannical  master  inflicts  cruelties  and  death  on  his  servant  or 
apprentice  ?  He  is  dragged  to  Bow-street ;  and  such  is  the  rage  of  the 
populace  against  him  that  the  police  are  called  in  to  protect  him  ;  if  he 
IS  convicted,  he  is  hanged  for  his  crime,  while  hundreds  and  thousands 
assemble  to  pour  their  execrations  upon  him.  Did  not  this  contrast  speak 
volumes  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Slave  Colonies  ?  And  should  it 
not  determine  us  to  act  with  vigour  ?  "  It  has  been  said,"  added  his 
Lordship,  *'  that  we  indulo:e  in  these  enthusiastic  views  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  property  of  others.  I  would  not  designedly  injure  any  man 
— but  I  say,  let  them  prove  their  damage,  and  I  will  be  among  the  first 
to  repair  it.  The  British  public  will  unite  with  pleasure  to  repair  any 
real  damage  which  may  be  done  by  the  abolition  of  this  execrable  sy.s- 
tem.  But  the  planters  shift  their  ground  wonderfully  :  atone  time  they 
will  not  hear  of  compensation  at  all  :  at  other  times  they  speak  of  a 
sum  almost  like  our  National  Debt.  And  then,  they  wish  the  compen- 
sation to  come  first.  But  I  say  let  them  do  justice  first,  and  then  1, 
for  one,  will  go  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  power  to  make  up  for  their 
damage."    His  Lordship  sat  down  amid  niucn  applause. 

Mr.  Buxton  observed,  that  he  had  to  propose  a  very  short,  but  very 
pithy  Resolution.  Jt  was  this — "  That  the  object  of  this  Meeting  is  tin- 
entire  extinction  of  negro  slavery."  (Cheers.)  He  could  not  address 
the  Meeting  on  this  occasion  without  feelings  of  peculiar  satisfaction — a 
satisfaction  arisingchiefly  from  the  contrast  of  the  situation  of  the  friends 
of  abolition  at  present  with  what  it  had  been  ten  years  since.  About 
ten  years  ago  he  attended  a  nieeting — not  an  assembly  like  the  present 
> — but  a  meeting  composed  of  a  few  individuals,  who,  though  of  high 
character,  were  not  aistinguished  by  rank  or  influence  ;  whose  forlorn 
purpose  was  to  consider  whether  it  was  possible  to  do  any  thin^  for  the 
cause  of  the  negro.  Now,  however,  what  was  their  situation  ?  That 
immense  theatre  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  not  sufficient  to 
contain  the  large  concourse  of  respectaV)le  individuals  who  were  anxious 
to  be  present  at  their  deliberations,  and  who  were  all,  he  firmly  believed, 
disposed  to  assist  in  promoting  the  aV^olition  of  slavery.  But  the  friends 
of  that  good  cause  were  not  limited  to  that  great  assembly.  He  Inld 
in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  England,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  lamenting  that  indisposition,  and  that  only, 
should  deprive  him  of  the  happiness  and  the  honour  of  assi.stintr  on 
this  occasion.  (Cheers.)  He  had  also  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Hit,h 
Chancellor  of  England  (immense  cheering),  who  in  his  nresent  elevated 
situation  expressed  the  same  hatred  of  oppression  and  detestation  (W 
j-lavery  which  distinguished  him  when  he  was  only  the  most  eloqurnl 
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and  must  powerful  cDtiimoiier  ill    F'nirlaiid.      U»-  had  alsoaU^ui    iioin 
iJiiir  c\cellfiit  liifiid  \V»lliain  U  ilhcilorci'.  llu-  oxortioiis  of  who-*'  i.«ily 
lile  were   trow  iieil    with    one  of   the   serial.  >»    >»,  tones  llial  \><'»'  *">''* 
aciiievetl  \i\  the  cause  of  luimaiiity,  and   who    (»o\v  panted  lli:t<    "•   ''"" 
utituuin  of  Ins  years  he   mi^hl  have  the  hapjkui,  v.;  ot'  seeiuff   •'"'  ''""- 
pletioii   of  a   work   so  nobly  comivienced.     .(;ivat  cheers.)     Uut  \Mr«> 
these  the  only  t^rounds  of  salisfaclion  whii  l»  h^^  \^,^^\  q,^  this  ociasmn  ' 
Were  the  puhlic  at  large  inditi'ereut  to  this  Knat  work?     il«<l  ''''">'  ""' 
a  proof  in  the  .5,ii(U)  petitions  already  de^Hl.>u,'^l  n\  the  archi»<*  of  T;*'" 
lianient,  unequivocally  declartne  that   the   \uu  o  of  the  |>ooplc  wa<i  m 
favour  of  this  jfreat  cause,  and  that   thai   icu  at  xou-e  ivou/d  he  hcrtril  '  * 
(.Hear,  he.ir. )     Bui   what    had  been   heard    h>>n,   ihe   Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  wnhui  ihe  walls  of  Parliament  '    He  Ii,«d  thou^^hl  it  hi"*  *l>>'y  '" 
oppose  their  wishes  as  to  the  bringing;  on  of  il>i>  .pitstion;  lor  he  w.i8  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  discussed  before  a  di>-.,,|iition  could  U\\^t-  plai^. 
They  ditlered  from  him  as  to  the  time  antl  nuxl^  of  brinifinj:   loi wanl 
that'discussion  ;  yet  what  had  been  the  seniinn«i,is  expressnl  b>  ihciii 
on   that  occasion?      Was  it  a   tame  and  daxtanlly  mtimatiou,   ihivf, 
p<rhaps,  at  some  very  distant  time,  and   by   sonu-  means  c\ccc«lmtfly 
t^ratlual  indeed,  it  niiffht  be  expedient  to  com,i,I<  r  whether  it  mi^'hi  noi 
f)e    as   well,   to   mtroduce    somethintr   lik<>    iumIi,-,.    into   our   dealings 
with  iheNeijro? — to  mix  at  least  a  little  temp,  i  ute  portion  of  huniamly 
in  our  dealings  ?     No  ;   it  was  a  bold  ami  inanly  avowal  on  lUi-ir  part, 
that  the  Negroes  are  men,  and  that  they  ■'hidi  no  longer  b«>  irinied  as 
brutes — (applause;)  that  those  whom  some,  ninxi  irratioriallv  >>i"<l  '>•'"<• 
presumptuously,  have  dared  to  call  their  i/i,i(r,l^,  are  GtKl'N   rnuoiial 
creatures,  and  entitled,  as  well  as  the  lofiitNi  innontrst  us,  to  ii  '""  '"'l' 
unqualihed  participation  in  every  natural  iiuhl   and  every  morul  pri- 
vilege.    (Cheers.)     That  is  the  point  in  which  ilu.y  ought  to  b«'  looked 
at  and  treated,  most  assuredly,  and  there  i-^  ik,  distinction  but   'bill  «>' 
colour.     (Cheers.)     In  point  of  natural  hhIiI   and  of  moral  pitvili-^**, 
the  lowest  Negro  is  equal  to  the  Noble  Lord  wlm  now  sits  m   th'*  <luiir. 
(Cheers.)     From  the  lips  of  persons  cl<)s«-ly  ,•,,,, |,p^^t^,j  ^viili   'Govern- 
ment, he  had  heard  within  these  tew  daj^,  In  11^11;, ye   sentiin<'iii'<i  '""' 
doctrines,  which  he  might  actually  have  misi.ikcn  t'o7  his  own.  Imd  lln'y 
not  Ijeen  infinitely  more  eloquently  expres^^cd.     (Hear    hear.)     Now  Im; 
might  differ  with  Government  as  to  one  poim     n^  i,,  (hV  nio«le  ol  op«<rn- 
tion,  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  a  coiiimon  object.      TIh'V  imght 
think  that  the  first  step  ought  to  be  to  lni/if,„  the  chains  that  bind  llu- 
Negri)  slave — whereas  he  thought  that  the  tirni  hi,.i)  should  be  !<'  A//i v*  Z/"" 
i/iuitm  asundfr.    (Great cheering.)     They  ini;xhi  ihink,  and  mighl  "ddiice 
very  plausible  reasons  to  support  their  opinion,  that  weoutrb'  »"  '''•'  ''"*' 
olace  W  mitigate  the  rigour  of  slavery, and  alleviate  thecondiiion  til'ih»- 
Negro — while  he  thought  (and  it  was  rather  reluctantly  ili'<i   h''  '"*.'' 
been  obliged  to  come  to  that  decision)  that  the  lirst  thins  •"  *'•'  ''"'"'  '.'*. 
lo  resort  to  the  eternal  pnuctples  of  just ur.     i(rreat  cheenng. )     ""'   '' 
perhaps  they  might  diHer  as  to  the  means  ot  attaining  the  uliiiimie  oh- 


•  The  number  of  petitions  for  the  Abohlion  of  Slavery,  presented  to  ll»« 
House  of  Commons  from  ilit  commencement  of  ilie  Session  ui  Oclohrr,  IHJO, 
lo  ihe  Dissolution  of  rurlumtnl  on  ihe  lid  of  Apr»l,  1831,  was yac  llmuMnHd 
(out  hundred  und  eigtit>i-fifUT  ; — a  number  far  lander,  n  ^  believed,  llioii  law  <*«' 
'before  been  presented  in  one  Session  on  any  other  Mubjeci  of  public  intenm» 
An  alpliabelical  list  of  this  immense  body  of  petiliona,  ha.s  been  carefully  nlf- 
slracied  from  the  \  "tcs  of  E'arliameiiU  and  arranged  m  CounUes,  wuh  a  vitw  U> 
publicalion. 
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.iwl,  they  differed  not  at  all  (and  thk  filled  him  with  unspeakable 
satisfaction)  as  to  the  object  of  their  common  aim— ^/h  utter  crtimiion  of 
.s7flxmy,tlieemancipatiohoi'everyslavethrou<)^hout  the  British  dominions. 
To  that  they  were  pledged  as  deeply  and  decidedly  as  we  ourselves — 
and  most  heartily  did  he  thank  them  for  it.     (Great  cheering.) 

But  whatever  satisfaction  we  might  derive  from  the  voice  of  the 
people— and  he  felt  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  that  voice 
had  been  raised  so  unequivocally  in  our  cause  ;^iowever  grateful  we 
might  be  for  the  declarations  of  Ministers,  who  have  spoken  honestly 
on  this  question; — and  however  animated  we  might  feel  by  the  concur- 
rence of^  the  great  and  good  in  endeavouring  to  promote  our  glorious 
object ;  yet  all  these  were  feeble  and  trivial  encouragements,  compared 
with  that  which  we  had  when  we  began,  and  which,  he  doubted  not, 
would  attend  us  till  we  closed  our  operations — the  settled  conviction, 
namely,  that  this  cause  is  in  unison  with  the  principles  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, and  with  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  wprk  u?// prevail,  n;/// prosper,  in  spite  of  all  adversaries  and  all  ob- 
stacles, because  (he  repeated  it  humbly  but  confidently)  it  is  the  work 
of  God  himself.     (Great  applause.) 

His  noble  friend  in  the  chair,  had  adverted  to  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  which  recently  took  place  in  Parliament.  It  would  fx; 
deception  on  his  part  if  he  did  not  confess  that  he  looked  back  to  that 
debate  with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction,  and  of  gratitude  to  some  of 
those  who  took  part  in  it.  Not  to  all — nor  to  some  even  who  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  inat  discussion — not  for  example  to  his  worthy  and 
learned  friend  Dr.  Lushington — nor  to  the  Attorney-General — did  he 
presume  to  tender  his  gratitude.  It  was  not  his  cause  more  than 
It  was  their  own  cause.  He  merely  did  them  the  justice  to  suppose 
that  they  would  stick  to  their  principles;  and  if  they  had,  on  that  oc- 
casion, most  ably  and  eloquently  sni)]jorted  him,  it  was  only  what  he 
had  confidently  expected  from  them.  He  knew  that  no  alteration  of 
circumstances  could  possibly  induce  them  to  abandon  those  principles. 
It  was  true  that  amongst  the  numerous  arguments  which  were  urged 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  him  that  it  w  as  expedient,  just  at  the  eve 
of  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  to  abandon  his  motion,  one  was  to 
this  effect — "  Your  old  friends  are  now  some  of  them  in  office — and 
office  works  a  wonderful  transformation  in  human  character.  When 
'  in  place'  men  see  things  in  an  altered  light,  looking  down,  as  it  were, 
from  a  higher  eminence.  A  mere  lawyer,  for  instance,  may  hate 
slavery  as  much  as  he  pleases;  but  an  Attorney-General — and  above 
all  a  Lord  High  Chancellor — whatever  miirht  have  been  their  former 
prepossessions,  must  necessarily  speak  with  a  becoming  courtesy  and 
reverence  of  so  ancient,  so  venerable,  so  lawful,  and  so  laudable  a  sys- 
tem as  that  of  slavery'  !"  (Hear,  hear.)  He  however  knew  the  men 
better.  The  circumstance  reminded  him  of  a  captain  of  a  British  shi]) 
of  war,  who  was  told  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  mutiny  amono-st 
his  crew,  and  that  he  had  better  not  bring  his  ship  into  action,  as  his 
men  would  not  fight.  "Not  fight!"  said  he,  "  1  shall  soon  try  that."  And 
he  immediately  gave  directions  that  the  ship  should  be  brought  right 
into  the  line  of  battle.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  crew,  he  said, 
"  Now,  my  lads,  I  have  been  told  that  I  ought  not  to  bring  you  into  ac- 
tion, for  that  you  will  not  fight;  but  1  shall  instantly  lay  you  along- 
side of  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  then  let  me  see  if  you  can  be  pre- 
vented from  fighting."  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  He  (Mr.  Buxton)  had  ac- 
tfdon  the  same  principle.  He  had  brought  his  excellent  friends  aIon(j-<id<' 
of  the  enemy,  and  fiudi)  they  did,  and  most  noljly  too,— and  no  tlianks  to 
iheiii,  f(M  thevcoulfl  u(A  help  it.  (Hear,  hear.)    ftul  fhou^h  he  would  not 
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express  any  gratitude  to  lu's  Hon.  and  Ix>arned  Friends,  he  must  offer 
his  thanks  to  one  who  took  part  in  that  debate— he  meant  the  N(jhle 
F>onl  Fiowick.  His  speech  sfiowetl  that  he  had  not  been  idle  sinre  he 
came  into  i>lKcc.  His  speech  was  also  one  ot'thxiuence,  and  showed  very 
commendable  industry.  Hut  thou^rh  entitled  to  praise  on  the^earroMiifs, 
he  g'ave  the  Noble  Lord  far  'greater  credit  tor  this,  that  thouirh  tin- 
son  of  the  Premier-himself  too  holding  ofHce — he  threw  ort",  wirh 
noble  manliness,  all  official  reser\'e,  and  spoke  of  slavery  as  a  man  anrl 
an  Englishman  ought  to  speak  of  a  system  so  inhuman  and  detestable. 
(Cheers.)  In  what  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  had  stated  in  the  House  on  thts 
subject,  he  had  studiously  avoided  any  appeals  to  the  passions  or  feel- 
inCTS  by  any  detail  of  the  recent  atrocious  cases  of  cruelty  to  ne-^ro 
slaves — some  of  which  had  been  broiit^ht  to  lii^ht  here  only  a  few  hours 
before  that  liiscussion  ;  but  he  owned  that  he  t'elt  it  a  hard  ta<k  to  abstain 
from  mentioning  some  of  them  :  for  instance,  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bridges,  who  had  cruolly  Hogged  his  female  servant  f i  r  the  oflVnce  of 
ovcr-roastinLT,  or  under-roasting,  (he  did  not  precisely  recollect  which,) 
a  turkey  winch  he  had  for  kis  Sunday's  dinner.  Yet  so  little  was  thought 
of  the  cn-cumstances  of  that  cruel  case,  by  the  local  authorities,  that,  as 
he  learned  by  letters  received  within  these  two  days  from  .lamaica,  this 
vcry^entleman  had  been,  ever  since,  a  frequent  guest  at  the  table  of 
the  Governor.  .Another  case  which  he  might  have  brought  forward  was 
that  of  the  worshipful  Mr.  Betty,  a  ma'^istrate,  who  had  fiogged  a  slave 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave — till  the  back  of  the  unfortunate  man  was 
one  mass  of  corruption — and  for  what  ?  for  presuming  to  worship  his 
Ood  in  that  way  which  his  conscience  dictated.  There  was  also  the 
notO'i(jus  and  most  revolting  case  of  the  Mosses.  He  o-vvned  he  had 
great  diflficulty  in  restraining  himself  from  the  meition  of  these  and 
'iiniilar  topics  during  the  discussion  in  the  House.  He  had,  however, 
thought  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  cause,  to  ai)-<tam  from  such 
details,  and  to  conhne  himself  to  a  dry,  dull,  'Stupid  statement — as  dull 
as  a  [)ari>h  register,  and  stupid  as  a  mathematical  problem.  The  only 
one  merit  it  had  was  that  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  i)arish  register,  sworn 
to  by  the  West  Indians  themselves,  anfl  proving  to  mathematical  de- 
monstration, fVom  official  rettirns  of  the  mortality  that  existed  amongst 
the  slaves,  that  this  ancient,  this  venerable,  this  patriarchal  system  of 
slavery',  had  caused  the  destruction — the  murder,  he  iniirht  say — of 
4o,000  human  beings  in  our  colonies,  in  the  brief  spaie  of  ten  years! 
He  had  shewn  that  this  system  was  actually  at  this  moment  in  operation — 
that  this  deadly  and  devouring  mortality  was  in  hourly  operation,  com- 
pared with  whu'h  the  W(jrst  scourges  of  huinan  nature, — the  havoc  (jf 
war,  the  visitations  of  pestilence  and  famine,  as  operating  upon  the  lite 
of  man,  were  feeble  and  transient  evils.  It  was  a  didl  and  dry  state- 
ment perhaps  ;  but  it  was  a  convincing  one  ;  and  he  had  not  yet  heard 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  argument  in  reply  to  it.     (Cheers.) 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  one  might  meet  with  many  gentlemen 
who  would  tell  us  that  slavery  is  the  best  possible  condition  for  the 
Neijro,  and  that  that  condition  is  a  very  happy  one.  Why,  what  said 
a  Gallant  Admiral,  who  was  once  examined  on  the  subject,  and  who 
stated  that  he  had  witnessed  much  of  the  practice  of  colonial  slavery  ' 
"The  condition  of  a  slave,"  said  he,  "  is  so  happy,  that  it  is  to  be  envied. 
I  wish  that  I  myself  wereaslave."  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.)  But  as 
for  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  slavery,  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
often,  he  CMr.  Buxton)  was  never  able  to  discover  them.  He  had  never,  to 
be  sure,  been  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  he  would  just  ask  one  question 
of  those  who  eulogi/ed  and  defended  this  humane,  and  commodious. 
and  comfortable  system — how  does  it  happen  tha,*  it  should  cause  the 
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deslriiclion,  in  ten  years,  of  45,000  Qf  our  fellow  creatures  ?  You 
allege  that  the  Negroes  are  a  happy  people — happier  than  the  British 
peasantry.  \ye  don't  contradict  you  ;  we  only  ask  how  happens  it  that 
this  superlatively  happy  people,  and  who  enjoy  so  many  comforts,  do 
not  increase  ?  or  rather  why  do  they  decrease,  while  the  free  black 
population  is  increasing  rapidly?  This  is  the  question — and  he  de- 
clared that  slavery,  with  all  its  merits,  must  answer  for  this  ;  or  rather 
that  we — that  the  British  people,  must  answer  —  to  our  own  con- 
sciences, and  to  the  God  of  heaven,  for  the  sanction  which  we  give  to 
such  an  enormity.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was  the  dull— the  stupid  argu- 
rnent  he  had  used.  He  had  abstained  from  bringing  forward  any  par- 
ticular cases  of  cruelty,  not  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  bring  them 
forward — but  because  he  thought  it  might  be  more  convincing  to  the 
judgment  of  reasonable  men  to  be  furnished  with  a  statement  of  deaths 
to  the  amount  of  45,000,  within  the  last  ten  years,  occasioned  by  the 
cruelties  of  a  system  of  degradation  and  misery,  than  by  dwelling 
upon  any  particular  isolated  instance,  however  great  its  enonnity  rnight 
be.  He  thought  it  was  in  some  respects  to  be  lamented,  that  individual 
acts  of  cruelty  should  excite  more  attention,  and  elicit  more  sympathy 
from  the  British  public,  than  all  the  combined  evidence  of  the  popula- 
tion returns.  That  case  of  the  Mosses,  for  instance,  had  excited,  as  ^ 
undoubtedly  it  was  well  calculated  to  do,  a  very  intense  feeling  in  this  K 
country.     In  the  inimitable  despatch  of  Mr.' Huskisson,   the   whole  ^ 

picture  in  all  its  affecting  details,  had  been  brought  before  us.     In  the  ' 

first  line  wUs  the  mention  of  "  the  seventeen  nights,"  the  last  seventeen 
of  her  existence,  which  this  jxtor  tortured  female  slave  passed  in  the 
stocks  ;  then  the  bringing  in  of  her  own  father  to  flo^  her,  for  even  this 
refinement  of  cruelty  was  not  wanting,  making  the  hands  of  the  parent 
the  instruments  of  the  torture  of  his  agoni/ed  child;  then  the  state- 
ment of  the  amiable  mistress,  who  put  red  pepper  into  the  eyes  of  the 
wretched  victim  until  she  became  blind  ;  tlien  Hogging  her  for  being 
blind  ;  then  floggine  her  for  pretending  to  U-  ill;  and  at  length  finding 
her  dead  on  the  Held  a  few  hours  after  she  was  released.  And  what  fol- 
lowed ?  Not  the  irritation  of  the  public,  which,  in  such  a  case,  in  this 
country,  would  have  required,  as  had  been  well  observed  by  his  Noble 
Friend,  the  intervention  of  the  nolice  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  sum- 
mary punishment  on  the  off'encler :  ikj  such  thing, — but  a  petition  of 
the  whole  while  population  of  the  island,  praying  for  the  mitigation  of 
the  paltry  sentence,  on  the  ground  too  of  the  "great  humanity"  cf  the 
perpetrators  of  this  outrage  on  human  nature;  and  last  of  all,  a  grand 
jett  to  celebrate  their  release  on  the  coniphaion  of  their  period  of  im- 
prisonment, as  if  they  had  Uen  heroes  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  or 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  religion.  This  no  doubt  was  an  atrocious  case  ; 
it  was  almost  impossible  that  any  one  intrredient  of  additional  atrocity 
could  be  imagined  ;  and  the  utmost  indignation  of  which  our  minds 
are  capable,  is  lavished  on  the  fcjul  perpK-trators  of  the  crueUv.  But 
here  comes  our  argument: — ^That  individual  ca.se  is,  after  all,  but  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  multitude  of  murders  which  slavery  occasions 
as  a  system  ;  it  is  only  one  murder  out  of  45,000,  which  the  system 
within  the  last  ten  years  has  inflifted.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  an  incident 
of  more  grapliic  and  picturesque  eflect  perhaps;  but  far  less  conclusive 
to  the  sober  judgment  of  reasonable  men  than  those  population  returns 
which  prove  the  astounding  fact,  that  not  merely  one,  but  ten  mur- 
ders have  been  perpetrated  every  day  for  the  last  ten  years  in  our  own 
Colonies,  and  that  this  wholesale  destruction  of  human  life  is  still  going 
on  at  the  same  ratio !  Much  as  he  deplored  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
instance  of  cruelty  and  barbarity,  he  owned  he  could  wish  (he  knew 
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not  whether  the  meeting  would  j^o  aloiii;  with  him)  that  such  acts  oi 
Moleiice  and  atrocity  were  more  frequently  made  known,  in  ordci*  that 
the  pul>lic  attention  mit^ht  l)e  more  forcibly  called  to  the  horrors  of  thr 
system,  and  the  |)ublic  voice  more  loudly  raised  to  demand  its  speedy 
extinction.  But  only  look  aj^ain  at  the  population  returns.  From  these 
d(K-umenta  it  api)eared  that  two  thousand  ei';ht  hunilred  and  ninety- 
two  persons,  a  number  nearly  as  great  ;us  that  of  the  assembly  he  then 
addressed,  had  perished  in  the  small  island  of  Tobas^o  within  ten  yeara. 
bv  the  elteots  of  slavery.  If  it  were  said  that  2,892  human  beings, 
rharsjed  with  no  offence,  were  drasrged  into  the  public  market,  and 
there  put  to  the  sword,  would  not  the  meetinf^  consider  it  one  of  ihr 
most  appalling  acts  of  barbarity  ever  perpetrated  '  would  we  not 
almost  Wonder  that  the  earth  had  not  opened  to  swallow  up  the  perpe- 
trators of  such  an  outrajje  on  humanity  '  Yet,  incredible  as  seemed  the 
fact,  we  were  the  verv  people  who  provided  the  soldiers  to  protect  those 
who  caused  ecjual  destruction  of  human  life — and  who  paid,  out  of 
our  own  pockets,  the  bounties  and  protecting  duties  by  which  thi.s 
odrous  system,  with  all  its  horrible  details,  was  encouratrt'd.  And  yet 
the  facts  were  demonstrably  true,  that  by  this  system,  there  were  de- 
stroyed within  the  time  Fie  had  mentioned — in  Toba<j:o,  2,892  ;  in 
Jamaica,  17,000;  in  Demerara,  6,000! — But  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  ffo  through  the  melancholy  detail.  He  would  repeat  the  as- 
tountliuir  truth,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht  cany  it  home  with  them  to 
reHect  upon,  that  for  this  we  provided  the  means — we  paid  the  troops 
— we  paid  the  bounties  by  which  the  whole  was  encouratred. 

The  result  of  all  his  study  and  all  his  inquiries  into  the  nature  and 
effects  of  slavery  was,  that  he  abhorred  it  more  than  ever.  He  hate<l 
slavery  from  the  beginninj;  to  the  end.  In  every  staple  and  condition  it 
was  detestable,  as  founded  upon  the  t^rossest  injustice.  See  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  Neijro  slave — condemned  to  perpetual  slavery, 
without  hope  of  release ;  his  posterity  condemned  to  the  same  dreadful 
state.  .Ana  for  what:  What  had  he  done  to  deserve  this  ?  Nothinef. 
His  mi<?t'ortune  was  made  his  crime  ;  his  ancestors  had  been  made  the 
victims  of  British  cupidity — had  iK-come  the  prey  of  pirates,  sent  out  to 
tear  them  from  their  country  and  their  friends — to  rob  them  of  that 
which  was  dearer  to  them  than  lift — their  liberty  ;  and  because  this  act 
of  outraere  was  committed  on  the  ancestors,  the  whole  of  the  posterity 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery  !  Or,  if  any  of  them  should  come 
to  a  sense  of  his  det^raded  condition — should  attempt  to  throw  off  hi.s 
chains,  and  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  character  and  ditrnity  of  man^ 
British  soldiers  were  ready  to  put  him  to  the  sword,  or  British  judfres  to 
send  him  to  the  scaffold.  (Cheers.)  To  his  Reverend  friends  wlio  mierht 
address  the  Meeting^,  he  would  leave  the  task  of  pointine:  out  that  other 
and  still  more  dreadful  effect  of  slavery  ;  by  which  the  slave-owner  at- 
temi)te<l  to  shut  him  out  from  that  portal  which  (Jod  in  his  mercy 
opened  to  all  the  human  race.  The  comforts  of  relisrion  which  were 
open  to,  and  should  lie  the  solace  of  all,  were  either  wholly  denied  to 
the  slave,  or  he  was  so  restricted  as  to  religious  instruction,  that  he  de-" 
rive(l  little  or  no  benefit  from  it.  Marriage  was  not  legalized  to  him — ■ 
to  him  the  Sabbath  was  not  yet  appointed — Yes  !  it  was  appointed  his 
market-day.  The  labour  ot  the  week  wa.s  taken  by  his  owner;  the 
Sunday,  from  want  of  other  time,  he  was  forced  to  devote  to  his  owri 
temporal  affairs,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  food  for  his  own  subsistence. 
His  owner  taught  him  not  the  value  of  a  Sabbath  in  any  other  s<^nse;' 
nay,  so  far  from  it,  that  instances  were  not  wanting  in  which  the  slave 
was  subje<"te<l  to  the  lash,  tor  no  other  offence  than  that  of  meetiner 
and  joinini?  in  prayer  with  a  few  of  his  poor  abject  brethren — for  doing' 
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that  which  tended  most  of  all  to  raise  him  above  the  degrading  couditioa 
to  which  he  was  reduced.  He  would  not  lonsxer  dwell  upon  these  tilings. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  express  the  feelings  with  which  he  looked 
<ipon  the  whole  system.  The  honest  and  sincere  effect  of  the  discovery 
of  these  facts  was,  that  he  was  more  than  ever  resolved  toexert  himself 
to  the  utmost  for  the  early  and  utter  extinction  of  slavery.  He  well  remem- 
bered the  feeHngsof  horror  and  indignation  with  which,  In  early  life,  he  had 
read  thehistoryof  the  extermination  of  the  original  inhabitaiits  of  South 
America  by  the  Spaniards.  He  then  thou'^ht  there  never  was  a  people 
so  atrocious  and  so  wicked  as  they,  and  ifanybody  had  told  him  that 
our  own  countrymen  were  equally  criminal — were  participators  in  simi- 
lar cruelties,  he  could  not  have  believed  it  possible.  Spain,  before  she 
had  loaded  herself  with  this  atrocious  guilt,  with  this  weight  of  innocent 
blood,  was  a  proud  and  a  powerful  nation.  What  had  she  since  be- 
come ?  From  that  moment,  had  she  not  gradually  continued  to  fall 
lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  nations,  till  she  had  reached  the  present 
abyss  of  her  debasement  ?  In  this  fate  he  beheld  the  punishment  for 
their  atrocities  by  the  hand  of  God — the  vengeance  of  heaven  for  the 
blood  of  the  helpless.  But  he  would  put  it  to  every  man's  conscience, 
are  not  we  doing  the  same  thing  ?  What  was  the  crime  of  the  Spaniards  '. 
Was  it  not  the  extirpation  of  innocent  jKiople  ?  And  what  are  we  doing 
in  Demerara  and  Tnnidad  and  our  otlier  slave  colonies  ?  We  are  exter- 
minating innocent  people.  He  confessed  that  he  looked  upon  the  per- 
mission of  slavery  one  hour  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  necessity  limited  onlv  by  considerations  for  the  Negro,  as  a  crime, 
— a  crime  of  the  deepest  die — a  crime  distinct  and  apart  from  all  others 
— one  of  those  crimes,  in  short,  which,  if  Scripture  is  to  be  believed, 
has  caJled  down  up.-n  delinquent  nations,  the  severest  vengeance  of 
heaven. 

Sir  J.AMEs  Mackintosh  said,  that  he  had  so  often  had  occasion  to 
state  his  sentiments  on  this,  which  he  considered  the  greatest  of  all  pub- 
lic questions,  that  he  might  have  contented  himself  with  merely  dis- 
charging the  duty  of  seconding  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend.  But  he 
could  not  content  himself  with  a  silent  or  formal  discharge  of  his  duty 
on  such  an  occasion  ;  he  would,  therefore,  ofl'er  a  few  observations,  al- 
though his  noble  and  hon.  friends  had  left  but  very  little  to  be  said  by 
any  one. 

He  had  more  than  once  congratulated  the  friends  of  this  cause  on  the 
exertions  made  by  females  to  advance  its  success.  In  several  parts  of 
England  he  had  witnessed  their  zeal,  and  he  had  uniformly  observed, 
that  in  proportion  as  they  possessed  the  retiring  virtues  of  delicacy  and 
modesty,  those  chief  ornaments  of  woman,  in  that  proportion  had  they 
come  fo'rward  to  defend  the  still  higher  objects  of  humanity  and  just.ice. 
He  was  sure  that  their  own  hearts  had  already  answered  any  objections 
which  might  l)e  made  by  a  superficial  observer  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
posed inconsistency  of  these  various  qualities.  They  felt,  which  is  bet- 
ter than  any  description  he  could  give,  that  these  various  classes  of  vir- 
tues flow  from  the  same  source,  and  flow  towards  the  same  object ;  and 
that  thus,  in  all  times  and  places,  of  the  characteristic  virtues  of  their  sex, 
the  one  class  have  served  to  regulate  and  sustain  the  other ;  while  both 
combine  towards  the  great  object  of  their  destination  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  to  humanize  the  world,  to  soften  the  hearts  of  men,  and  in- 
spire them  with  that  tenderness  and  humanity  to  which  he  now  appealed 
on  behalf  of  the  enslaved  Negroes.  .  . 

It  was  not  his  intention  in  the  least  degree  to  depart  from  that  spirit 
of  calm  and  unanswerable  argument  which  was  adopted  by  his  honour- 
able friend  on  a  late  occasion  in  Parliament,  and  from  which  he  had  not 
departed    on   the  present  occa<;ion  ;  for  he  fSir  James)  was  so  far  from 
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heiii^c  •)|)I>osftl  to  ihe  Enj;  lish  ijrojjrii-tors  in  tlie  NN'esi  Iiulies.  tliutijiicof 
his  rhief  objt-cts  uas,  to  provide  tor  the  sutety  ot'  x\n-  Kiirupean  mhnbi- 
tants  there,  to  rescue  them  I'roin  those  daii'^ers  which  every  impartial 
eve  must  see  suspended  over  their  heads,  to  ileliver  them  from  those 
rahimities  whit  h  will  he  tatal  to  their  lives  and  t'ortunes  owin;;  to  th»? 
ertecfs  ot"  the  present  system  on  the  character  and  morality  of  the  sla\cs. 
It  was  for  the  sake  (jf  every  interest — of  masters  as  wtll  as  slaves  — that 
he  earnestly  desired  as  speedy  an  emancipation  as  it  was  po.»iljle  to 
adopt.  It  was  in  order  to  prevent  one  portion  of  the  human  race  in  the 
West  Indies  tVoin  heintj  de'jjraded  and  destroyed,  and  another  from 
beinif  barbarised — to  preserve  the  one  from  bodily,  and  the  fdher 
from  moral  evils. 

His  excellent  friend  (  Mr.  Buxton)  had  not  du  elt  nun  li  up(jn  dt.tails 
of  cruelty,  and  had  alluded  (miy  in  treneral  terms  to  recent  atrocities  of 
which  the  narrative  had  just  reached  this  country,  and  which  prr^bably 
were  yet  unknown  to  the  jxreater  part  of  the  persons  who  now  heard 
him.  What  he  s+iould  state  shortly  to  the  meetiiiLC  would  relate  tneiely 
to  a  very  tew  facts,  and  these  not  insulated  andiletached  tacts  artc-ctinir 
only  the  individuals  who  were  eni>a^ed  in  the  cruelties  they  inv(jlved. 
Tliey  would  not  be  at  all  important  in  that  view  ;  for  mere  acts  of 
atrocity  atiectint?only  the  characters  of  the  perpetrators,  miirlit  be  found 
in  any  other  community.  But  they  were  such  as  to  be  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  character  and  tem[)er  which  slavery  never 
fails  to  create.  They  were  the  most  horrible  proofs,  not  of  the  [ruilt  of 
this  or  that  individual,  but  of  the  moral  effect  of  slavery, — of  the  exerci>e 
of  despotic  power  in  corriiplinj;'  and  tlepravinij  the  mind  of  the  owner, 
and  thus  ensurini]^  the  misery,  denradation,  and  oppression  of  the 
slave.  Slavery  first  produced  horrid  passions  in  the  mind  f>f  the  mas- 
ter in  order  by  these  to  iiiHict  the  y:rcatest  cruelties  on  the  slave.  Its 
road,  indeed,  leads  to  physical  misery,  but  il  is  throuKli  moral  truilt 
anrl  atrocity  and  I)arl)arity  of  the  worst  kind,  thai  it  travels  thither. 
(Great  applause.)  Mr.  Buxton  had  arlverted  to  the  dreadful  stfiry  of 
the  Rev.  >Ir.  Bri(l<4'es,  a  cler^Ainan  in  Jamaica,  wl.o,  because  his  female 
slave  had  roasted  a  turkey  on  the  wrontr  day  (for  that  was  the  s|K'Cific 
offence)  had  firs'  called  her  into  what  is  called  his  h/irari/ — where,  however 
he  did  not  seeni  to  have  learncfl  many  of  those  lessons  whi(  h  ouu-hl  to 
be  the  chief  object  of  visits  to  such  a  f)lacp — and  there  rebuked  her  with 
stern  severity  tor  this  eiK)rmons  offence.  She  knew  his  (  haraiMer,  and 
offered  to  buy  another  turkey.  He  rejected  tliat  ofl'er  with  indit^nation  ; 
and  proceeded  to  beat  and  kick  her.  .\  minister  of  the  (j(js|>€I  to  Iteat 
and  kick  a  defenceless  woman  ! — humanity  shudders  and  relit^ion 
blushes  at  the  thoiit;ht.  He  then  ordered  her  to  Ix^  severely  flo^'i^ed  : 
and  it  af)[jeared  that  h<'  had  ant^ther  ornament  for  his  house,  a  "gover- 
ness for  his  children,  who  in  tirdf-r  to  justity  the  fiutraire,  and  atrtrravate 
the  [tiinishment  of  this  w rrtche<l  slave,  observi-d,  that,  '' she  d-d  cf>ok 
the  dinner  yesterday  most  abomin.ibly."  .Vow  if  this  were  all  it  would 
onlv  be  the  atro(  ity  of  Mr.  Bridu'cs;  and  our  fcelinf;  would  merely  l>e 
that  of  horror  in  [)reHxiny  the  word  Rc-rre/id  to  the  name  of  the  man 
who  could  be  irnilty  of  such  an  <;ffencc  ;  but  unfortnnatily  this  is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  story.  In  the  island  of  Jam  ait  .i  it  had  .ijjpeared 
requisite  that  certain  officers  should  be  appointed  to  protect  liie  slaves 
from  oppression  by  their  masters.  The  .Assembly  of  .lamaica  declined 
to  ado|jt  that  recommendation  ;  but  they  said  they  would  adopt  another 
institution  which  would  answer  the  |<ur[>ose  Intter  than  that  suLTtrested 
by  the  Home  Government  :  and  they  formed  what  they  called  "Coun- 
cils of  Protection"  in  the  different  districts  of  the  island.  .Mr.  Bridges 
was  f>Tonirht  h>efore  one  of  these  "  Councils  of  Protection."  consisting  of 
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17  persons  chosen  and  selected  for  the  prolessed  purpose  of  protecting 
the  negroes  from  oppression.  These  persons  held  a  kind  of  council  of 
inquiry  to  decide  upon  his  case;  and  examined  witnesses,  whose  testi- 
mony was  now  in  our  possession,  and  which  leaves  no  more  doubt  of 
the  ag-{?ravated  brutality  and  atrocity  of  the  conduct  of  Bridges  than 
could  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  in  geometry. 
The  result,  however,  was,  that  thirteen  voted  for  his  acquittal  out  of  the 
seventeen,  and  four  onlv  for  his  conviction.  This  was  the  issue  of  the 
pretended  Council  of  "Protection — ironically  so  named.  JN'ow  there 
might  be  persons  who  would  say,  "  But  you  are  prejudiced :  perhaps  these 
thirteen  were  right ; — you  ougnt  to  presume  tliey  were,  and  that  your 
own  predilections  have  induced  you  to  condemn  conduct  which  was  in 
reality  praiseworthy."  But  let  us  proceed  a  little  farther.  A  statement 
of  the  facts  was  transmitted  to  England,  and  the  Governor  of  Jamaica 
received  instructions  from  His  Majesty's  Government  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  case.  The  Governor  endeavoured  to  evade  the  subject,  and 
he  succeeded  for  a  certain  time ;  but  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  refer  the 
case  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Colony,  Mr.  James ;  and  that  officer 
gave  a  niost  excellent  opinion,  condemning  the  Council  of  Inquiry, 
and  advising  a  prosecution  immediately  to  be  commenced  against 
Bridges.  It  wasiiot ,  therefore,  his  (Sir  James's)  opinion — or  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ^^JgWavery  Society— -or  of  any  enthusiastic  abolitionist,  as 
to  the  guillMWTBridtres,  and  of  the  still  greater  guilt  of  those  pretended 
"protectors"  who  acqiiitted  him,  that  was  to  be  received  ;  but  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Law  Officer  of  Jamaica,  who  though  living  solely 
in  the  society  of  West  India  Planters,  listened  to  his  sense  of  duty  and 
justice,  and  in  defiance  of  their  violent  prejudices  pronounced  a  me- 
rited condemnation  of  this  atrocious  case.  He  referred  the  meeting 
to  the  excellent  letter  of  Lord  Goderich  and  to  the  papers  printed  by 
order  of  the  late  House  of  Commons,  on  this  case,  and  which  he  hopecl 
would  soon  be  reprinted  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  every  person  who 
chose  might  read  and  examine  them,  with  the  most  searching,  prying, 
suspicious  scrutiny.  For  here  he  would  warn  those  gentlemen  who  are 
accustomed  to  repeat  from  year  to  year  hackneyed  phrases  respecting 
the  "  exaggerated  statements"  of  the  friends  of  Negro  Einancipation, 
that  this  was  not  a  document  got  up  nor  published  by  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  nor  issued  by  any  of  the  meritorious  persons  connected  with 
that  Association,  the  best  proof  of  whose  merits  are  the  calumnies  with 
which  they  have  been  loaded  by  the  friends  of  slaver\'.  But  it  is  an 
official  and  parliamentary  document,  containing  the  papers  which  were 
at  last  extorted  from  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  by  nis  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  late  House  of  Commons,  by 
whose  order  it  was  printed.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  would  be  well  for  any 
man  in  future  who  denied  the  natural  effect  of  slavery  in  corrupting 
arul  depraving  the  mind  of  man  to  read  the  whole  of  these  papers, 
where  he  would  learn  that  the  whole  of  a  great  community,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  so  tainted  by  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
sj'^stem  in  which  they  are  unhappily  involved,  that  they  saw  in  this 
case  nothing  but  blame  of  the  prosecution  and  joy  at  the  acquittal. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  in  the  hiphest  degree  to  be  regretted  that  any 
British  Governor  should  have  advised  the  Government  at  home  against 
institutintr  further  inquiries  into  the  case,  under  the  pretence,  forsooth, 
that  Bridges  was  "  an  indiscreet  man,  and  that  it  would  give  a  triumph 
to  the  sectarians  of  his  district."  What  must  be  the  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  look  at  the  case  with  surh  views  !  When  he  (Sir 
James.)  found  Bridgt  s  thus  described,  it  recalled  to  him  a  humorous 
passage  in  which  Mr.  Addi<^on  describt^^  with  hi«  usual  success  a  friend 
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of  his  wlio  used  to  uhseive  great  moderation  and  caution  m  in. 
lanijuaife,  in  so  much  that  he  sometimes  oarrieil  it  to  the  bounds  or 
absurdity;  and  who,  havm-j  |)a>>ed  ■ionif-  time  of  the  morning;  iti  rcid- 
in|f  Suetonius,  with  iiiiniital)le  a;ravity  and  composure,  said  to  him  m 
the  evening,  that  "it  must  l>e  admitted  that  Nero  was  a  wair."  '('hcf-rs 
anti  lauijhter.)  In  the  same  manner  the  (Jovernor  ot". Jamaica  with  the 
most  inimitable  eandour  aMil  justice  towards  this  rev.  ^rentlcman,  was 
pleased  to  say,  that  "  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  sumi-uluit  in- 
discreet I"  But  the  view  taken  by  Lord  (ioderich  was  rather  ditiereni. 
With  the  Teehngs  of  an  Enjj:lishman  his  Lordship  called  his  conduct 
"unmanly  and  brutal,"  and  directed  that  "if  Mr.  Biidues  were  a  ma- 
gistrate he  should  be  immediately  struck  off  the  commission."  (Ix)iid 
cheers.) 

To  another  case  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  audience,  not  with 
the  paltry  view  of  reHectin<;  on  individuals,  but  with  the  view  of  exhi- 
biting the  [)ractical  etlects  of  slavery,  in  the  temper  and  character  of 
English  connnunities  in  various  parts  of  the  kiiipr's  dominion^,  and  (jf 
the  absolute  necessity,  were  it  oidy  for  this  deirrading  and  pernicious 
effect,  to  abolish  a  system  which  creates  such  diabolical  vices.  In.  the 
year  18*29,  Lord  Combermere  had  a  plantation  in  the  island  of  Nevis, 
called  the  Stapleton  Estate.  When  he  was  governor  of  Barbadoes, 
with  all  the  aid  and  information  that  position  enabled  him  to  collect; 
he  had  chosen  an  overseer,  named  \Valley,  and  servants  of  various 
descriptions,  for  the  manatrement  of  his  plantation,  and  who  had  been 
so  very  strongly  recommended  to  him,  that  he  thought  he  miofht,  with 

rierfec't  satisfaction  to  his  feelings  and  conscience,  return  t'rom  the  West 
ndies,  leaving,  ;is  he  imagined,  the  Neirroes  of  his  estate  in  Nevis, 
an  example  of  what  could  l>e  accomplished  by  a  benevolent  master — to 
shew  how  happy  even  slaves  mitrht  be  rendered  by  good  treatment. 
The  experiment  proved  the  utmost  that  such  a  master  could  effect,  and 
how  little  that  amounted  to.  After  all  the  particular  care  his  l(»rdshi() 
had  taken  to  place  suitable  persons  in  charge  of  the  property,  what  was 
the  result?  He  would  not  speak  of  the  jjeneral  etiects  of  mortejlity  ; 
but  on  the  Stajjleton  Estate,  which  contained  "240  slaves  at  the  time  that 
Lord  Combermere  unsuspectingly  delivered  it  over  to  Wallev,  in  two 
years  and  a  half  forty-four  slaves  had  died.  (Hear,  hear.)  Allowance 
Deing  made  for  the  births,  the  consequence  was',  according  to  the  most 
rigid  calculation,  that  if  Walley  had  continued  to  admmister  that 
estate  for  ten  years,  he  would  have  reduced  the  number  from  ■24t>  slaves 
to  '28.  He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  the  calculation  fur- 
ther, but  this  point  of  it  he  must  confess  struck  him  with  horror,  (  Hear, 
hear.)  There  was  something  in  human  nature  which  makes  particular 
cases  to  take  hold  more  deeply  of  the  feelings  than  anv  general  state- 
ments. In  the  former  there  was  an  approach  to  individuality,  while  in 
the  latter  there  was  something  too  undehned  to  ^rike  and  permanently 
to  impress  the  mind.  When  there  were  only  small  numbers,  they  are  more 
easily  comprehended,  recollected,  and  reproduced  to  the  imagination, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  great  inultitudes  of  men.  In  the 
latter  case,  we  feel  as  if  we  perused  the  pat^e  of  fictitious  narrative, 
while  the  former  has,  from  its  very  construction,  the  individual  features 
of  simplicity  or  truth  inscribed  upon  it.  What  we  can  hardly  distinctly 
conceive  or  imajrine.  it  is  difHcult  for  us  to  sympathise  with.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Here  we  had  the  whole  system  of  the  West  Indies  concentrated 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  private  estate.  We  saw  that  in  two  years 
and  a  half  nearly  one-Htth  part  of  the  neeroes  were  destroyed;  and  we 
saw  al^o  under  what  apparent  advantages  this  vast  proportion  i)erished. 
Could    there,  then,   he  askrd,   he   a    more    melancholy   prool    of    the 
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incurable  evils  of  the  state  of  slavery  than  this,  that  a  ptrsoi)  so  well 
qualified,  so  much  disposed,  to  place  his  Negroes  in  the  happiest  con- 
dition that  their  circumstances  would  admit  of,  should  thus  be  so 
crueliv  disappointed  ? — that  his  plantation  in  Nevis,  instead  of  being, 
what  he  fondly  dreamt  it  would  oe,  a. sort  of  imaginary  paradise,  had 
become  an  example  which  would  be  cited  with  abhorrence  to  the  latest 
generations  of  mankind,  to  prove  how.  little  can  be  effected,  in  the 
case  of  institutions  so  detestable  as  slavery,  by  the  kindness  and  hu- 
mane anxiety  and  consideration  of  any  mdividual — and  how  little, 
above  all,  the  respectable  part  of  the  West  Indians  in  this  country  are 
aware  of  the  manner  in  which  their  authority  is  opposed,  discredit 
brought  upon  their  character,  and  their  best  intentions  defeated,  by 
those  whcJtn  they  had  selected  even  with  the  utmost  care  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  (Hear,  hear.) 

He  came  now  to  another  stage  in  those  proceedings.  The  Attorney 
General  here  again  did  his  duty.  He  presented  bills  against  Walley 
for  murder  and  for  manslaughter,  supported  by  ample  ana  indisputable 
evidence.  But  Walley  escaped  from  both,  either  owing  to  the  indis- 
position of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Island  to  do  justice,  or  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  those  laws  which  they  had  passed,  relative  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  the  evidence  of  slaves.  He  was  acquitted  upon  all.  In  order 
to  prove  that  his  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh's)  indignation  at  this  acquittal 
was  just,  he  would  refer  to  Lord  Combermere's  letter  to  Lord  Goderich 
on  the  proceedings,  which  would  fully  bear  him  out.  In  that  letter,  he 
stated,  that  Lord  Goderich's  communications  both  pained  and  surprised 
him,  for  that  he  had  himself  visited  the  estates,  appointed  new  men, 
lightened  their  labour,  and  thought  to  give  comfort  to  his  slaves;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain,  as  every  good  effort  of  his  had  been  blasted  by  the 

{)estilential  €||^^|l)f  this  immitigable  system.  One  sentence  of  this 
etter  would  ^P^  an  indication  of  the  temper  and  character  which  was 
amongst  the  worst  effects  of  slavery.  It  was,  "  But  I  cannot  expect 
that  a  jury  of  St.  Kitt's  or  Nevis  will  do  their  duty."  And  Lord  Gode- 
rich had  properly  remarked,  that  if  "the  grand  juries  in  the  case  of 
Walley  had  been  right,  the  consequence  w^as,  that  the  slaves  were  not 
protected  by  the  law."  Such,  then,  were  the  melancholy  features  of 
this  atrocious  case.  And  yet  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  pestilential 
in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  St.  Kitt's  or  Nevis  ;  but  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  all  the  slave  colonies  was  just  what  mio^ht  be  expected  to 
produce  results  such  as  were  in  this  case  manifested.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Now  what  was  it,  he  would  ask,  that  we  were  here  meeting  to  do  ^ 
To  contribute  by  every-  effort  in  our  power,  to  put  down  and  to  extin- 
guish forever  this  atrocious  and  accursed  system.  An  opportunity 
was  now  afforded,  of  which  he  would  not  speak  in  a  political  point  of 
view  ;  but  the  opportunity  now  furnished  by  the  dissolution  of  Pailia- 
ment,  he  was  persuaded  t)iis  assembly  would  not  suffer  to  pass  with- 
out employing  it  to  the  l>est  of  their  power,  to  obtain  once  more  that 
strong  and  general  manifestation  of  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of 
the  system,  which  the  people  of  England  had  unanimously  expressed 
at  the  last  general  election,  and  which,  he  believed,  they  were  ready  to 
express  again.  When,  he  said,  the  people  of  England,  he  referred  to 
the  people  of  the  British  Islands,  not  meaning  to  insinuate  that  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  evinced  less  forwardness  than  ano- 
ther in  this  great  cause.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  trusted  that  thi-^  demon- 
stration of  public  feeling  would  be  made  ;  and  that  at  a  moment  wheiv 
such  declarations  had  been  made,  and  such  measures  proposed  by  the 
king's  government,  (whether  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  benevolent  men 
or  not,)  he  hoped  the  people  would  do  their  utmost  to  obtain  from  can- 
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(JidatM  such  tleclarafioiisas  mii^ht  aid  a  friendly  soverniiieiit  in  piittinjf 
ail  cud  to  this  trii^fitful  system,  at  winch  liiiinanity  shudders.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Nd  man  was  more  desirous  than  he  was  ot"  adhc-rint^  to  the 
sitrict  line  of  (Ifinarcalion,  which  outrht  to  separate  all  reliiiiuus  allu- 
sions t'rom  political  and  civil  discussions;  yet  he  could  not  help  stating 
to  the  nieetuitr,  that  in  other  places,  where  men  claim  the  charactf^r  and 
teeliu^;-!  of  Christians,  he  had  very  trecjuently  heard  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed, that  this  crv  about  Colonial  slaves  is  only  the  cry  of  sec- 
tarian preachers — of  VV'eslevan  .Methodists,  of  relijjioiis  enthusiasts  and 
fanatics  of  %arioiis  sects,  wlio  pretend  to  impose  tluir  tantastic  whims 
on  the  wisdom  of  l*arliament  and  (Government,  and  who  have  the  pre- 
sumj)tion  to  claim  for  their  fanatical  fancies  higher  consideration  tnaii 
the  tfreatest  interests  of  the  emi)ire.  He  would  not  presume  to  say 
much  upon  this  subject ;  but  if  their  oljject  was  to  deliver  as  soon  as 
practicable  800,000  slaves  in  our  Colonies,  from  the  condition  in  which 
Kitty  Hylton  was  under  Mr.  Brid<^es,  and  from  the  humanity  of  such 
overseers  as  Mr.  W'alley; — if  their  object  was  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  such  scenes  of  atrocity,  as,  upon  the  credit  of  most  indisputable 
authority,  had  recently  occurred  ; — if  such  be  their  desiirn  he  should 
like  to  know  what  could  be  alleged  in  tair  artrumcnt  against  it.  If 
it  be  methodistical  or  fanatical  to  contend  for  the  annihilation  of  such 
a  system  of  crime  and  misery,  he  could  wish  that  we  had  in  parliament 
many  more  such  fanatics — and  then  a  system  which  insured  im[)unity 
to  such  "indiscretions"  as  those  of  a  Bridges  or  a  Walley,  woulrl 
speedUy  be  put  an  end  to. 

It  had  been  advanced  with  ludicrous  etfrontery  that  the*  condition  of 
the  Enj^lish  peasant  was  worse  than  that  of  the  West  India  slave.  He 
would  not  stop  to  ask  what  would  be  the  universal  cry  of  horror  that 
would  be  raised  in  this  country  against  such  masters  as  the  Mosses, 
such  magistrates  as  Bridges,  or  against  the  power  of  perpetrating  with 
impunity  siicTi  a  massacre  as  Walley  has  committed  on  the  Stapleton 
Estate.  (I>oud  cheers.)  But  there  was  an  observation  which  he 
would  make.  The  West  Indians  were  at  least  some  centuries  behind  in 
this  objection.  The  people  of  England  knew  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Their  ancestors  were  never  indeed  subject  to  the  cruelties  anti  unutter- 
able abominations  of'  the  Bridges  and  the  Walleys,  but  they  had  had, 
at^  least,  some  little  share  in  the  '*  paradise"  of  middle-age  darkness. 
We  did  not  find  however  that  there  nad  been  any  cry  to  have  this  ''  pa- 
radise regained."  We  had  not  yet  heard  of  any  applications  from  our 
peasantry  (v^hatever  were  their  sufferings)  expressing  by  petition  or 
otherwise,  their  desire  to  be  again  bound  like  their  forefathers  to  the 
glebe,  and  subjected  to  such  paternal  authority  as  that  so  recently 
exercised  by  the  Bridges  and  Walleys.  (Hear,  "hear.)  With  respect 
to  the  interference  of  ministers  of  religion,  of  any  denomination, 
he  would  say  only  this: — he  had  always  understood  that  there 
is  no  precept  held  more  sacred  in  the  code  of  divine  morality, 
which  IS  the  glory  of  the  Christian  religion,  than  this — "Thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  He  would  ask  whether  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  system  as  West  India  slavery  be  likely  to  atlbrd  many 
opportunities  of  coni{)liance  with  that  sacred  precept  ;  and  if  not,  what 
could  be  a  more  obvious  and  imperious  part  of  the  duty  of  the  teachers 
of  morality  and  religion  than  to  inculcate  not  only  the  guilt  ot  such 
irreclaimable  wretches,  but  of  us  Englishmen  who  fancy  we  are  inno- 
cent because  we  do  not  take  a  direct  part  in  their  guilt,  but  who  are 
nevertheless  undoubtedly  answerable  for  all  the  horrors  inseparable 
from  that  state  of  >lavery  which  owes  its  continuance,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  such  connivance.  ( l.oud  checi«. )     If  it  weie  the  duty  of  ministers" 
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ol  religion  to  preach  duties  in  proi)ortion  to  their  importance,  no  sub- 
ject could  be  more  clearly  within  tlie  sphere  of  their  vocation  than  that 
of  endeavouring  to  raise  frotri  lethargy  those  who  fancy  that  they 
have  no  part  in  such  abominations  and  cruelties,  because,  though  their 
connivance  keeps  up  the  system,  they  themselves  have  no  active  share 
in  its  execution.  He  had  a  Rev.  gentleman  in  his  eve,  (the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Watson)  who  had  discharged  that  duty  himself,  and  had  incul- 
cated it  on  others  ;  and  if  the  Wesleyans  were  at  present  most  conspi- 
cuous in  the  cause,  the  most  sacred  principles  ougnt  to  excite  an  active 
rivalship  among  all  clergymen  of  every  denomination,  to  consider 
themselves  never  more  eflTectually  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  than 
when  they  were  promoting  the  abolition  of  an  institution  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  observe  the  rules  of  Christian  morality  towards  nearly 
a  million  of  human  beings. — (The  Rt.  Hon.  gentleman  sat  down  amidst 
loud  and  long  continued  cheers.) 

The  motion  was  put  by  the  chairman,  and  unanimously  c:  iried. 

Dr.  Llsiiing  TON  then  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: — 

"  I  RISE  to  address  you  with  the  deepest  feelings^  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  present  period;  knowing,  as  1  do,  that  upon  the  result 
of  what  may  occur  within  a  short  time  will  depend,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  the  continuance  of  that  system  which  has  so  long  distrraced 
Kngland,  and  inflicted  numberless  woes  on  the  sons  of  Africa, — or 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  its  complete  and  utter  abolition.  For  my 
own  part,  in  defiance  of  the  threat  of  beinjr  deemed  an  enthusiast, 
disrey:ardin<?  the  imputation  of  ini])rudence,  and  of  want  of  regard  for 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  white  population, — I  profess  myself  the  ad- 
vocate for  the  spefdy  and  entire  emancipation  of  ever\'  slave.  CEnthusias- 
tic  cheers.)  I  am  not  content  to  wail  till  it  pleases  the  good  judgment 
of  their  masters — until  they,  who  almost  up  to  the  present  moment, 
have  defended  the  systt-m  itself,  and  who  contend  that  on  the  continuance 
of  that  system  is  embarked  their  own  earthly  prosperity — I  am  not 
content  to  wait  until  f/irij  shall  grant  us  that  boon.  Well  I  know  that 
if  we  depend  upon  their  exertions — if  we  rely  upon  their  good  will — if 
we  trust  to  their  promises — not  one  of  the  vast  assembly  whom  I  now 
address  will  live  to  see  the  happy  day  when  England  shall  be  able  to 
boast  that  slavery  no  longer  prevails  in  any  part  of  her  dominions. 

"  Some  progress  indeed  we  have  made  ;  we  have  at  least  obtained  an 
acknowledtrement  of  the  principle  of  al)olition.  No  longer  (and  I 
heartily  rejoice  in  the  fact,)  dare  the  most  strenuous  advocates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  defend  the  system 
itself,  or  venture,  in  the  face  of  that  house,  and  before  the  public,  to 
broach  those  doctrines  so  long  insisted  on^ — -that  slavery  was  consis- 
tent with  happiness,  justice,  charity,  and  a  regard  for  the  Word 
of  God.  That  hour  is  past.  England  will  not  bear  it — men  of 
sense  will  not  endure  it — men  of  humanity  abhor  it.  (Loud 
cheers.)  There  is  not  one  at  this  hour,  even  though  he  may  believe 
his  own  worldly  wealth,  the  comfort  of  his  wife,  the  advantage  of 
his  children,  tol)e  wrapped  up  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  system,  who 
is  not  compelled  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  it.  I  well  remember  the 
time  when  we  were  entertained  with  representations  of  the  peace,  the 
happiness,  the  tranquillity,  the  enjoyments  of  a  state  of  slaver\'.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  we  were  told,  that  the  negroes  were  well  fed  and 
comfortably  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  mastrr — and  comfortably  main- 
tained in  old  age  and  sheltered  in  sickness;  having  no  other  return  to 
make  for  all  these  numberless  favours,  than  easy  labour  for  his  benefit. 
We  were  tauprht  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing-  but  merriment  and  joy 
in  the  West  Indies;  that  the  nearroes  danced  in  tlieir  chains,  and  praised 
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ihe  master  under  whoso  (.loniimition  they  livetl. — -That  time,  I  s  7,  is 
^:uIle  by,  and  tor  ever.  The  tinu;  is  ocjine  when  such  trross  insults  t/j  the 
coninion  sense  and  t'eclim;  ot"  numkind  can  no  Ioniser  be  ventured  upon. 
It  is  not  seven  years  (Voni  tliis  time,  when  in  one  of  our  colonies, — 
perhaps  the  one  in  which  slavery  is  existiiv^  in  almost  its  most  odious 
form, — it  was  publicly  announced  that  slavery  was  inconsistent  with 
Christianity  ;  but  what  was  the  conclusion  ? — not  that  slavery  should  be 
abolished,  but  that  Christianity  should  not  be  tautcht.  Th^t  was  the 
result  to  which  the  wise,  the  ijood,  the  considerate,  the  mercit'ul.  the 
relitjious  men  oi"  Demerura  came  !  It  was  published  in  their  Gaztlte — 
made  known  to  the  world — and  thus  their  dis<^race  perpetuated.  "  Can 
you,"  said  the  words  of  that  nublication,  "  can  y(ju  make  your  ne^roes 
Christians,  and  use  the  wor(ls  'dear  brother'  or  'sister'  to  those  you 
hold  in  bondaj^e  ''  Why,  what  would  be  the  consequence  '.  The  con- 
sequence would  be  "  they  would  conceive  themselves,  by  possibility, 
put  on  a  level  with  yourselves,  and  the  chains  of  slavery  would  be 
broken."  Most  true  were  the  words  they  uttered.  There  never  was 
a  sentiment  truer  than  this,  nor  one  which,  if  it  ever  came  to  be 
carried  into  practice,  would  more  clearly  exhibit  its  intrinsic  truth. 
Make  the  slaves  Christians — and  (harder  task  yet!)  nmke  the  owners  (jf 
them  Christians,  and  slavery  must  speedily  cease.  I  know  to  what  I  expose 
myselt'.  It  will  be  said,  "'  Vou  slander  the  West  Indians;  you  s^ive  tnem 
a  character  they  do  \wK  deserve  ;  lars^e  bodies  of  men  ou^rht  not  to 
be  subject  to  such  imputations."  Mark  my  answer! — lb96  wns  the 
date  of  the  Jamaica  .\ct,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  every  slave 
ouii^ht  to  be  educated  and  receive  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion. 
This  very  year  they  came  t'orward  in  Parliament  and  told  you,  that  they 
have  renewed  that  Act;  but  they  owned  at  the  same  time  that,  it 
never  had  been  carried  into  execution — for  one  hundred  years  to>^ether  ! 
I  make  a. just  charge  ;  and,  I  ask  atrain,  without  the  interference  of  the 
British  Parliament  what  hope  have  we  ?  What  prospect,  but  that 
another  hundred  years  may  elapse  before  that  period  shall  arrive, 
when,  Hccordin<^  to  the  opinion  of  these  planters,  their  unfortunate 
slaves  shall  be  in  a  condition,  from  their  relijrious  and  moral  education, 
to  receive  the  boon  of  tVeedom.  If  we  postpone  it  till  the  maisters  have 
done  their  duty,  we  postpone  it  to  an   hour  that  never  will   arrive. 

"  I  verily,  and  in  my  conscience  l>elieve,  that  the  time  is  now  come, 
when,  with  prudent  precautions  as  to  the  manner,  every  slave  may  re- 
ceive his  freedom  witnout  the  minutest  chance  of  injiir\-to  the  rii^hts  or 
the  properties  of  the  other  inhabitants.  Nay,  I  j^o  inrinitely  farther  -.—I 
believe,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  property  of  the  wiiite  inhabitants,  their 
interest  will  be  most  materially  improved.  Instead  of  livine:,  us  now, 
in  perpetual  tear  and  a^jitalion, ^instead  of  exacting-  an  unwilliiii^  and 
precarious  laUjur  under  the  influence  of  the  lash,  they  would  tlien 
nave  a  body  of  labourers,  who,  if  paid  but  a  very  small  i)roportion  in 
the  way  of  hire,  would  dischari^e  a  double  duty  with  satisfaction  to 
themselves  and  benefit  to  their  proprietors.  And  this  is  the  real  state 
of  human  nature.  There  must  be  some  motive  to  actuate  man.  You 
now  actuate  him  by  the  fear  of  the  lash,  and,  alas  !  by  the  infliction  of 
it.  .Make  him  a  freeman,  and  reward  him  for  his  labour,  and  you  hold 
out  to  him  the  very  motive  which  God  has  desiy:ned  to  actuate  man- 
kind— the  hope  of  beneritint?  himself  and  improvmir  his  condition. 

"  1  have  little  hoi^e  in  measures  of  amelioration.  I  am  thankful  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  tor  what  they  have  done  ;  but  I  look  for  more.  I 
expect  but  slitjht  benefit  from  what  they  have  done — some  little  improve- 
flient  in  the  state  and  condition  of  the  negro — some  little  acceleration 
of  the  means  whereby  some  few  additional  individuals  may  acquire  their 
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freedom.  But  tiie  main  mass  of  iniquity,  the  greatest  evils  of  all— cnn 
never  be  removed  by  measures  of  amelioration,  because  these  evils  are, 
either  by  the  blessinjr  of  Providence  or  by  its  curse,  so  interwoven  with 
the  system  that,  so  longr  as  it  continues,  the  effiects  must  follow  the  cause. 
I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  it  ajrain,  God  hath  not  permitted  man  to 
say,  "Thus  far  will  I  proceed  in  defiance  of  your  word  and  no  farther  I" 
He  has  declared,  Thou  shall  not  violate  it ;  and  if,  in  defiance  of 
mercv,  humanity,  relitrion  and  truth,  vou  will  make  slaves,  you  cannot 
establish  a  system  of  law  by  which  that  unfortunate  condition  can  be 
safely  and  efiectually  regulated.  And  thoug-h  it  be  difficult  to  escape 
from  it,  it  is  but  the'difficulty  which  attends  all  perpetration  of  crime; 
the  greatpr  the  offence  the  more  difficult  is  the  task  of  repentance.  But 
God  in  his  mercy  has  given  you  the  means  if  you  have  the  will  :  if  you 
have  penitence  in  your  hearts,  he  has  promised  to  give  you  power  to 
resist  temptation,  and  finally  to  put  down  the  atrocities  in  which  you 
have  revelled. 

"  The  great  question  is,  <vhat  is  to  be  done  at  the  present  hour  ?  By 
what  means  can  we  best  accelerate  the  attainment  ot  the  object  we  have 
all  now  so  much  at  heart  ?  for  I  hold  it  but  a  waste  ot  •v(5rds  to  descant 
on  the  evils  of  slavery,  especially  to  an  audience  long  ago  convinced 
of  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  necessarily  attendant  on  that 
condition.  Much  may  now  be  effected,  but  not  without  great  and 
strenuous  exertions.  Some  of  my  friend?,  who  have  preceded  me,  have 
said,  we  will  not  talk  of  politics.  I  could  not,  I  believe,  so  completely 
violate  every  principle  of  conscience  and  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which 
I  possess,  as  to  intrude  into  this  discussion  any  thing  so  entirely  foreign 
from  it  as  relates  to  the  struggle  of  two  conflicting  parties.  My  great 
object — the  principal  object  of  my  life — has  been  the  attainment  of  the 
mighty  end  of  this  Society;  and  I  regard  every  political  object  chiefly 
as  it  may  furnish  more  effectual  means  of  removing  the  enormous  evil 
of  slavery,  and  wiping  off  the  disgrace  which  thence  attaches  to  the 
British  name.  I  say  that  Government  have  not  done  all  I  ask;  but  they 
have  gone  some  way  towards  it.  If  I  am  asked  what  course  we  ought 
to  pursue  in  the  ensuing  elections,  this  is  my  proposal : — When  a  can- 
didate seeks  for  the  favour  of  an  elector,  ask  him  not  whether  he  be  the 
frienfl  of  the  Duke,  or  my  Lord  Grey,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I-«t  no  such 
question  be  proposed  by  a  friend  to  Negro  emancipation  ;  but  let  him 
ask  this  question — "  In  your  heart  do  you  detest,  abhor,  and  abjure 
Slavery-?" — {Cheers.)  Let  his  next  question  l)e — "Will  you  vote  for  th(- 
extinci'm  and  abolition  of  the  .system?"  Mark  him  well — no  general 
professions  of  abhorrence  of  slavery,  no  low  bows  and  smiling  counten- 
ances will  do  :—  what  Englishman  is  there  who  can  refrain  from  ex- 
f)ressinLr  his  detestation  of  slavery  ?  But  ask  him  whether  he  will  lend 
lis  cordial  assistance  and  co-operation  to  its  immcliate  extinction  ' 
Should  he  urge — (for  1  am  pretty  well  versed  in  the  ingenious  shifts  with 
which  candidates  evade  these  questions,) — should  he  urge  this  objection 
— "Consider  the  danorer  to  the  whites'"  Ask  him  in  return,  "What 
was  the  result  in  Mexico  where  the  slaves  were  emancipated  at  once  '" 
Inquire  what  are  his  reasonfrfor  apprehendintr  danuer.  Make  him  state  all 
those  circumstances  which  have  made  such  an  im|)ression  on  his  mind. 
But  should  he  go  a  step  further,  and  say,  "  I  am  an  advocate  for  ame- 
lioration, with  a  due  regard  to  existing  interests."  If  once  these  words 
escape  his  lips,  xotc  against  him.  The  bitterest  enemy,  openly  avowing 
himself,  is  infinitely  less  mischievous  than  that  prett  ndtd  friend.  He 
prevents  your  exercising  your  influence  to  send  to  Parliament  a 
man  according  to  your  own  heart ;  and  he  goes  determined  to  kf-cp  his 
promises  only  in  appearance,  and  to  violate  them  in  reality.     He  dot  .^ 
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not  feel,  ii>  its  due  intensity,  abhorrence  ot'  the  state  ol" -.hwci y  ;  Im- 
does  not  feel  distrust  :it  its  iiihiimanity  ;  he  does  not  fetd  hc^rror  at  the 
deirradation  and  i)()lliui()n  in  whirU  it  huii  involved  indiaCTimiuatfly 
white  and  black  ; — he  will  not  do  for  you.  But  if  the  answer  is,  "  1  be- 
lieve slavery  to  be  a  violation  of  the  faw  of  God;  I  believe  it  to  be  la 
utter  reputrnance  to  every  dictate  of  morality,  and  to  set  at  nouf^hi 
every  feilintr  of  mercy;  and,  teelin;f  it  so,  1  think  it  my  rirst  duty  to 
erase  it  from  the  colonies  of  Britain;" — if  he  say,  "  I  know  not  wliut  it 
is  to  create  a  freehold  in  a  human  beiiiLC;" — if  he  say,  "  that  if  nun 
shall  make  a  law  establishing  such  n^ht,  Uiey  do  it  in  detiance  of 
the  law  of  God  ;" — if  he  feels  the  weitjhl  of  the  f^uilt  incumbent  on  the 
people  of  En'jclaud;  and  remembers  the  extent  of  sutieriuLf  which  is 
hourly  and  daily,  even  while  I  address  you,  prevalent  over  H()0,tj()()  of 
our  t'ellow  subjects; — if  he  say  to  you,  "  I  ain  the  advocate  for  t/ir  ulltr 
t.itiiictton  uj  the  .system  ;  I  loiif^  for  the  opportunity,  when  by  my  vote, 
iiiHuence,  and  speech,  I  may  declare  to  the  Parliament,  to  the  countrv, 
and  to  the  world,  that  my  object  is  to  relievcyny  conscience  of  its  truift, 
my  countn,'  from  its  foul  disii-race,  and  the  Ne^^ro  from  his  chains:" — if 
such  l>e  his  replies — xiite.  I  >ay,  fur  him.     ( hnnicn.sc  chttrimr.) 

"  Now  mark — that  aid  and  assistance  can  be  <;iven  by  all  those  wlujm  I 
now  address,  by  supporting:  the  proper  candidates  in  varioMs  iiHjdfs, 
saving  them  from  the  trouble  of  a  loni;  canvass,  and  preventiiiLr  tin; 
unnecessan,' expenditure  of  money.  These  are  the  objects  to  which  1 
call  the  attention  of  those  I  now  address  ;  and  I  wish  at  the  same  nio- 
ment  (would  to  God  I  possessed  the  power  of  doici^  it  more  etiec- 
tiiallv!)  so  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  uho  hear  me,  the  descrip- 
tion 1  have  just  iriven  ot  men  who  are  persuaded  in  their  heart's  core 
and  conscience  that  such  are  the  atrocities  of  slavery,  that  they  may 
{TO  home  resolvin<T  not  to  comment  on  the  proceed intrs  of  this  day,  but 
determined  and  resolved  by  their  deeds,  and  not  their  words  only,  to 
shew  that  the  cause  is  in  their  hearts,  and  that  exertions  according  to 
their  ability  shall  be  made  in  support  of  the  judtrinent  which  their  con- 
sciences have  pronounced.  I  ask  von  all  to  do  this.  \jti.  no  one  think 
himself  insiirniricant  ;  combined  effort  may  do  much.  .And  little  as  the 
etlbrts  of  a  single  individual  mav' tlo  towards  the  ultimate  accompli.>liment 
of  our  aims,  vet,  at  least,  he  will  have  relieved  his  own  conscii-ncf,  dis- 
charge^l  his  duty  to  his  (rod,  and  endeavoured,  as  mu<  h  as  in  hiin  lay, 
to  l)enerit  his  suffering  and  outraged  fellow  cnatures. 

"  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  that  an  y\ddress  be  circu- 
lated among  those  with  whom  we  correspond  in  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  them  to  similar  exertions  :  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain  ;  for  I  ain  assured  in  my  own 
heart,  that  nowever  powerful  may  be  the  op|)f)sition  banded  against  us 
elsewhere  ;  however  strenuous  the  exertions  of  those  who  Ix^lieve  that 
their  wealth  and  power  depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  system  ;  I  am 
confident  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  lMiglan<l,  the  gre^it  body 
of  the  people  who  have  now  received  information  on  the  sul)jecf  the 
whole  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  into  their  own  hearts  and 
ask  the  question,  "  Am  I  doing  right  or  wrong  V — the  whole  of  tlajse 
whose  principal  object  of  existence  is  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their 
Creator  and  to  mankind, — all,  almost  without  exception,  tV*;!  how  deeply 
at  stake  is  not  merely  the  character  of  the  nation,  but  the  safiHt'.iction 
of  their  own  consciences,  if  they  do  not  contribute  e\try  efi'ort  which 
God  in  his  mercy  has  enabled  them  to  make  tor  tlie  extinction  of 
this  opprobrious  and  criminal  system. 

"  I  neg  to  assure  this  a^^embly,  that  if  I  return  to  the  next  I'arlia- 
ment,  I  shall  return  with  the  most  resolute  determination,  under  the 
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blessing'  of  God,  to  make  this  cause  second  to  none ;  and  in  my  place  to 
advocate  this  truth,  to  support  these  doctrines  which  I  have  now  stated  ; 
and,  so  far  as  my  feeble  means  may  go,  to  render  all  assistance  to  my 
honourable  and  excellent  friend,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  mv  leader  in 
this  great  cause;  to  give  him  ever\'  aid, — despite  the  scoffing  of  the 
scorner— regardless  of  the  outcry  th"at  I  am  a  wild  enthusiast— regard- 
less of  the  feelings  which  I  know  are  so  constantly  entertained  bv  those 
who  never  considered  the  subject,— that  these  are  the  imaginary 
portraits  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  not  the  real  state  of  things  existing 
m  the  West  Indies.  But  I  hold  him  an  enthusiast  who,  ignorant  of  the 
subject  matter— without  taking  pains  to  investigate,  imagines  that  he 
has  come  to  the  just  conclusion  ;  and,  regardless  of  the  ordmar\'  process 
of  arriving  at  truth,  professes  himself  at  once  the  advocate  of  a  cause 
without  being  able  to  explain  the  reasons  of  his  opinion.  And  I  hold,  if 

a  man  has  learned  what  the  truth  is  by  patient  and  deliberate  inquiry' 

if  be  does  know  the  system  in  all  the  atrocities  of  its  villany — to  speak 
mildly,  to  utter  senlimenii  o(  f7ioderatio)i  (as  they  call  it)  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  to  betray  the  truth — is  to  suppose  that  a  man  of  feeling, 
honour  and  honesty,  can  behold  these  tnmgs,  and  yet  talk  of  them  as 
if  they  did  not  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  outrage  the  feelings 
of  everv  right-minded  individual  who  rightly  appreciates  them." 

The  learned  Gentleman's  speech  was  cheered  throughout  by  en- 
thusiastic acclamations.  The  Resolution  and  Address  proposed  by  him 
were  then  read  to  the  Meeting,  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  Reso- 
lution was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Tbat  the  time  has  now  arrived,  in  which  the  people  of  England  may  give 
by  their  votes,  as  they  have  already  given  by  their  petitions,  efficacious  assis- 
tance towards  delivering  the  Negroes  from  the  evils  of  Slavery,  and  the  nation 
from  the  guilt  of  tolerating  it ;  and  that  the  Address  now  read  be  adopted  by  this 
Meeting  and  circulated  throughout  the  country."* 

The  Rev.  D.vniel  Wilson,  rose  to  second  the  resolution.  It  had  been 
asked,  he  observed,  how  far  the  system  of  West  India  Slavery  was  con- 
sistent with  the  maxims  of  mercy  and  the  e:eneral  tendency  of  Christian- 
ity. He  held  the  ver>-  question  to  be  an  affront — the  very  tliought  to  be  a 
slander — the  very  supposition  to  show  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  mercy,  and 
benevolence,  and  power,  which  for  these  six  thousand  years,  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  developing  in  his  different 
dispensations  of  religion,  till  it  has  been  poured  forth  in  all  its  glory  in 
the  New  Testament  dispensation,  and  wnich  taught  us  that  "God  is 
love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  light,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 
Before  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  Christianity,  —  the  tenderness 
which  it  infuses — the  kindness  it  inculcates, — the  laws  of  equity  and 
justice  which  it  imposes, — before  the  objects  and  designs  of  God  in 
redemption;  before  all  these — West  India  Slavery  appeared  to  be  one 
of  the  most  intolerable  and  flagrant  and  deeply  delmsins  crimes  that 
can  attach  to  a  nation  bearing  the  sacred  and  glorious  name  of  C'hris- 
tian.  He  desired  to  separate  himself  from  any  man  professing-  Chris- 
tianity who  could  hold  the  lawfulness  of  West  India  Slavery.  For  him- 
self he  thus  publicly  made  the  declaration,  whirh  he  was  ready  to 
make  in  any  other  place,  that  after  having  waited,-— culijably  waited, 
he  believed, — for  thirty  years,  in  the  exaininalion  privately  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  accumulation  of  evidence  in  his  mind  regarding  it ;  hav- 
ing during  that  period  rather  shrunk  from  any  puV)lic  testimony  regard- 

*  Tlio  Address  here  referred  to  (for  which  see  page  280  of  tlie  pre.scnt  Num- 
ber,) was  extensively  circulated  in  a  se[>arale  shaiic,  iminediatf-ly  after  the 
General  Meeting, 
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iiiLj  tJiistjutMHon,  and  Iciwiu'^  sucli  iluty  to  devijlvc  upon  lliosc  ri^::.:  (h»(I- 
giiillLiiifii  wliu  advocated  the  Cause  in  I'arli.init- iit ;  thai  altei  k  nrpin^^ 
tlm>  h>Uil,  aluot,  wlurii  he  Ibuiid,  iKHwitlist.indiii'^  all  the  dix.  .-.-uri  •» 
ol"  llie  iiioiiiiijiis  critninaliiy  of  tlit;  >y.stiin  which  had  forced  thvn.M.U».> 
upon  the  attoiitiou  of  the  public,  that  every  proniiM-  of  re<lre>»  iiad 
been  torfcitt'd.  every  expeclaliou  lliat  the  vvronLCs  of  ihc  Ne<ir_.  rniirht 
be  riLrhted  on  the  liroundsof  political  J  notice,  disapjioni  tod  ; — atlt-r  ^--t  wii; 
this,  his  opinion  two  years  at^o,  coni|jlctely  chanued,  and  he  nov*  rirmly 
believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  nunisler  (jf  reliiiion  to  come  torward 
and  join  the  sacred  phalanx  who  called  on  the  le<,'islature  to  listen  to  the 
demands  of  justice  and  the  >ynipathies  of  humanity;  and  on  lhi>  moral 
and  reht^iousiiuestion  to  Li^ivc  ihcir  tVank,  and  unreserved,  andenerireiic 
assistance.  Ministers  of  every  denomination  outiht  to  unite  here. 
Give  him  the  \\'eslevan  mini>ter,  and  he  was  his  brother  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  wouhl  cordially  <iive  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  There 
was  not  any  man  bt,ariu<r-  the  Christian  name  wiih  whom  he  would  not 
join  heart  and  hand  in  using  all  means  for  awakening?  the  consciences  of 
men.  and  impressing  on  tlu-ir  mind-,  the  <jreat  duty  of  aiminif  to  put  an 
enil  to  this  horrid  system.  He  was  iar  tiom  bi^in'j,' convince<l  that  manv 
of  the  mo.-t  dreadful  visitations  of  Divine  Providence  that  have  lii^htcd 
on  our  country  may  not  have  been  mtiuted  in  riyhleous  retrilnition,  for 
our  tardiness,  our  coldness,  our  lukewarmness  on  this  trreat  moral 
question — the  emancipation  of  our  wretched  and  injured  fellow-crea- 
tures from  West  Indian  bondaue.  He  would  add  no  more.  He  had 
risen  merely  that  this  company  might  feel  assured  that  it  will  hi.-  mon- 
and  more  the  united  determinatitm  of  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
every  division  of  the  Christian  church,  to  relax  in  no  tit  effort  to  give 
their  testimony  and  their  support  on  all  suitable  occasions  till  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  mighty  evil  shall  be  accomplished,  and  the  foul  stain 
be  etl'aced  from  our  country  which  for  so  many  i:(MU'ralions  has  I)lack- 
ened  and  disgraced  it.  It  never  woukl  become  him  to  intertere  with 
regard  to  giving:  votes  on  political  subjects;  but  the  morning  after  the 
recent  debate  on  .Mr.  Buxton's  motion,  he  said,  "  I  ^ill  turn  round  to 
the  ministers  directly;  I  will  do  all  I  can  do  to  uj^hold  the  first  admi- 
nistration who  have  proclaimed  simply,  honestly,  fauly,  and  determi- 
nately,  their  abhorrence  of  slavery."     (Loud  cheers.). 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL  rose  to  propose  an  amendment  on  the  motion.  He 
would  substitute  the  words  '"  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  instead  of 
"  England"  merely.  Scotland  and  Ireland  felt  an  etpial  interest  in 
this  great  (luestion  with  the  people  of  England,  and  ou_du  not  to  Ix' 
excluded  from  their  share  in  the  Kesolution  and  in  the  .\ddress  which 
accompanied  it.  No  man  could  more  sincerely  abhor,  detest,  and  al>- 
jure  slavery  than  he  did.  He  held  it  in  utter  detestation,  however  men 
might  attempt  to  palliate  or  excuse  it  l)y  ditl'erenees  of  tolour,  cree*!, 
or  clime.  In  all  its  gradations,  antl  in  everv  torni,  lie  was  its  mortal  toe. 
— He  would  now  explain  why  he  proposed  an  adjourninenl  of  tin*  de- 
bate on  Mr.  Buxton's  motion  the  ether  t  veiling  in  the  Hoiim*  oI  Com- 
mons ;  thoiiirh  he  wa.-»  not  then  aware  that  tliere  would  not  U-  another 
opportunity  this  session.  But  the  siMeel»  of  Mr.  Biir:^e  iud  tilled  him 
with  such  cli-gust  ami  iiidignalion  ih.it  he  could  not  tin  n  hav«-  ^pokoll 
calndy.  "  What,  "  said  .Mr.  Biir^e.  ""  u-iuld  i/"U  CM/nr  in  l>cturcn  ii  initn 
ami  his  freehold  !"  "  I  started,"  said  Mr.  (J'Connell,  "  an  if  oomeihmg 
unholy  had  trampled  on  my  father's  u'rave,  and  1  exi  laimed  with  horror, 
•  A  frJehold  in  a  human  lx.iiig  !'-->  Lmd  i  heers.)  He  knew  nothing  if 
yiv.  Biirge;  he  would  give  him  credit  tor  Uiiiir  a  genlirin.in  ot  human - 
itv;  butif  he  be  so,  it  only  made  tin  <  a>e  the  strinjijer  :  ((^r  the  cin  iim- 
sUiiceof  sucha  man  upholdinusnch  a  s\  ,iein  showed  ilu  liorrrfT*  of  that 
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Rystem  in  itself,  and  its  effect  in  deceiving:  the  minds  of  tliose  wIto  arc 
connected  with  it,  wherever  it  exists.  Mr.  B urge  referred  to  the  Jamaica 
Assembly,  and  boasted  of  the  slaves  being  now  admitted  to  give  testi- 
mony.* And  what  had  made  the  difference  since  1 824  ?  The  exertions  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  As  the  friends  of  abolition  in  England  went 
forward  they  dragged  Jamaica  along  with  them.  In  1 826,  the  majority 
against  that  proposition  was  reduced  to  23,  and  in  1828,  the  bill  was 
passed  to  allow  slaves  who  were  baptized  and  instructed  to  give  evi- 
dence.t  But  mark  how  they  coupled  this  with  a  resolution  not  to  permit 
any  man  who  was  not  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  the  power 
of  baptizing  and  instructing  the  ncCToes  in  Christianity.  This  Mr. 
Burge  justified,  and  said,  who  else  had  a  right  to  judge  who  were  the 
safest  persons  to-  be  intrusted  to  do  this?  The  safest  persons  !  What, 
and  was  it  not  enough  to  hold  their  bodies  in  thraldom,  but  must  they 
usurp  the  dominion  also  of  the  immortal  soul !  The  safest  persons  !  and 
was  that  a  question  for  them  to  decide  ?  It  was  a  question  between  the 
Christian  and  his  God — and  they  would  not  allow  the  negro  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian unless  according  to  the  shape  and  fashion  they  thought  fit  to  pre- 
scribe. (Hear,  hear.)  Oh,  the  debasing  system  !  It  was  not  enough  to  hold 
in  servitude  their  bones  and  sinews,  and  blood  and  flesh,  but  they  must 
have  in  thraldom  also  their  spiritual  feelings  and  sentiments — they  must 
prescribe  the  way  in  which  they  shall  serve  their  God  who  loved  and 
died  for  them. — (.Loud  cheers.)  They  say  the  slave  is,  not  fit  to  receive 
his  freedom — that  he  could  not  endure  freedom  without  revolting.  Why, 
does  he  not  endure  slavery  without  revolting  ?  With  all  that  he  has  to 
bear,  he  does  not  revolt  now  ;  and  will  he  be  more  ready  to  revolt  when 
you  take  away  the  lash  ?  Foolish  argument !  But  he  would  take  them 
up  on  their  own  ground — the  ground  of  gradual  amelioration  and  pre- 
paration. W^ell,  and  are  not  eight  years  of  education  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare a  man  for  anv  thing.  Seven  years  are  accounted  quite  sufficient 
lor  an  apprenticesliip  to  any  profession,  or  for  any  art  or  science  ;  and 
are  not  eight  years  enough  for  the  Negro  ?  If  eight  years  have  passed 
without  preparation,  so  would  eighty  if  we  were  to  allow  them  so  many. 
There  is  a  tune  for  every  thing — but  it  would  seem  there  is  no  time  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  Mr.  Buxton  had  most  ably  and  unan- 
swerably stated  to  tlie  House  of  Commons,  the  awful  decrease  in  popu- 
lation ;  that  in  fourteen  colonies  in  the  course  of  ten  years  there  nad 
been  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  45,801 — that  is,  in  other  words, 
45,801  human  beings  had  in  that  period  been  murdered  by  this  system 
-^thcir  b^xlies  gone  to  the  grave — their  spirits  before  their  God.  In  the 
eight  years  which  they  have  had  to  educate  their  slaves  for  liberty,  ac- 
cording to  the  resolutions  of  182.3.  but  which  have  been  useless  to  them 
— in  tho.-^e  eight  years,  one  twelfth  have  cone  into  the  grave,  murdered  ! 
"  Every  day,"  continued  Mr.  O'Connell,  "  ten  victims  are  thus  des- 
patched !  While  we  are  speak iiiy,  they  are  sinking — while  we  are 
debating,  they  are  dying  !  As  human,  as  accountal)le  beings,  why 
should  we  sufier  this  any  longer?  Lft  every  man  take  his  own  share 
in  this  business.  I  am  resolved,  if  the  people  of  Ireland  send  me 
back  to  Parliament,  that  I  will  bear  my  part.  1  purpose  fully  to 
divide  the  House  on  the  motion,  that  rxtrii  Ncf^ro  child  h<irn  after  tht 
\st  of  January,  1832,  shall  bt  fnc. — fLoud  cheers.)  They  say,  O 
do  riot  emancipate  the  slave>  suddenly,  they  are  not  prepared,  they 
will    revolt !      Are   they   afraid   of    the    insurrection    of   the    infants  ? 

*  The  assertion  for  which  Mr.  O'Coiiufell  uives  credit  to  Mr.  Burge,  we  l)eg  t<i 
<>h.ier\f-,  is  an  luuruo  a.ssriUoii,  a  f.ilsc  statenii'iit. 

i    Tfut  ihi.s  bill  has  had  no  operation.      It  wris   di5all()\vi.<l   on   account    of   u 
\M^ked!v  persecuting  clau5C> 
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Or  do  thev  liunk  ttial  ilic  mother  will  riMi  u(»  in  r.  ^h-IWhi  «•  tt 
hu^'i  lur  iTttle  frferniin  to  her  hr«a>l,  and  iluiikt  th-il  hi*  \*ill  '.i.*-  ■'- 
Ik'couic  her  prolLctor  i*     Or  will  sli«-  teach  hiiii  to  U-  In  r  .miiHi-r  '  <  ) 
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ihcre  can  be  no  such  pretence. — W  «•  are  resrKniMlih-  iur  v^hat  w»-  do.  .ii.<i 
also  for  the  inHuence  of  our  example,  riiink  you  il.al  th.-  I  iiii«-«l 
States  of  America  \voiild  Im;  alile  to  hold  up  llieir  lu  .td»  anionn  !li«- 
nations, — the  Uiiiteil  States,  who  sliook  oH  their  allei:iaiice  (•»  ihnr 
i^ovcreig^n,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  nt^ht  of  (t;v  inun  to  <  ii(<>v  (r»-«-- 
dom — of  every  man,  whether  black,  white,  or  red  ; — wlio  made  ihi«  de- 
ciaration  before  the  God  of  armies,  and  then,  when  they  had  hij<  n  .-«|.  <l  m 
their  enterprise,  fortJ:ot  their  vow,  and  made  slaves,  aii<l  use*!  the  hi^h 
and  the  chain  ; — would  they  dare  to  take  their  plar<'  amonir  the  nati<iii«. 
if  it  were  not  that  England  countenances  tliem  in  the  pra<lice  '  Aiid 
then  look  at  Mexico  ;  there  the  slaves  were  lil>erated.  not  in  a  tune  <}( 
peace  when  they  could  be  watched  and  "guarded,  no.  but  in  n.  imih-  ■»{ 
revolution  and  of  war.  Did  they  rise  up  to  cut  the  throat-*  of  their 
former  owners?  Ah,  no  !  they  entered  into  the  society  of  freeim  ri  wiili 
a  feeling  of  generous  and  dee[)  oblivion  of  the  past ;  aiul  continue  aniMu;; 
the  most  useful  and  peaceful  of  the  inhabitants. — i  Cheers.)  W.ih  thu 
example — with  the  splendid  instance  of  one  whose  name  and  e\(.l<)iu 
would  lone:  be  held  sacrtnl  in  tlie  annals  of  fr*  edom,  tlie  •  lem.  rablc 
B<:>livar,  who  commenced  his  ijlorious  career  of  lil)erry  l)y  liivin^'  fnedom 
to  SOU  Negroes  that  he  possessed  himself— sacrificing  his  lortniK-.  and 
consolidating  the  civil  institutions  of  his  country — and  who  loncl.ided 
with  the  sacred  words,  "  finally  I  beseech  my  countrymen  never  to  allow 
anv  distinction  in  colour  to  make  any  political  distinction  between 
thera." — (Cheers.)  With  the.se  examples — and  with  the  example  of  iiri- 
tain  before  her,  America  could  not  lontr  resist ;  and  we  would  thus  not 
only  have  the  happiness  of  redeeming  800,000  of  our  fellow-snl>iectii 
from  slavery,  but  give  to  mankind  an  example  that  will  niake  the  ex- 
istence of  the  system  of  slavery  elsewhere  wlioUy  impossible.'  — ('Great 
cheering.) 

He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  Press  had  not  done  its  duty.  He 
arraigned  the  press  of  England  of  turpitude  on  this  u^reat  -ubject. 
Some  important  discussions  lately  took  place  in  the  House  ol  C  onmionH 
on  the  suDJect  of  compulsory  manumission,  and  he  looked  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  papers  for  what  had  been  said,  hopini;  it  would  go  torih  to 
the  world,  but  not  one  word  could  he  find.  No  doubt  the  re|Kjrters 
did  their  duty,  but  the  blame  rests  on  the  editors  and  proprietors.  It 
could  not  beinhumanity — it  could  not  be  chance — it  must  therefore  \>e 
something  infinitely  baser.  Now  what  did  he  suggest  J  This,  tiieii  ; 
newspapers  of  course  are  mere  commercial  speculations.  l>et  tlie 
friends  of  freedom  make  them  good  commercial  speculations  to  thos»' 
only  who  protect  the  cause  of  humanity.  (Loud  cheers.)  \  erv  iiftl.-  <>i 
that  dexterity  would  soon  bring  the  press  to  our  side.  And  wheth<T  tli.ii 
should  be  the  efiect  or  not  they  discharged  a  duty,  whi(  h  woul'l  i><-  a 
sufticient  reward.  This  power  nught  be  at  pres.^nt  a  irnai  [.ower 
against  our  prospects;  but  let  the  friends  of  humaiutv  lav  their  -ip-ui- 
der  to  the  wheel,  and  it  would  go  concurrently  with    them.  ^ 

And  were  we,  he  would  ask,  to  endure  thisdisu^race  ot  *''*^''7'  ''"'^"'^ 
Were  we  not  parties  to  it  if  we  endured  it?  Did  this  a>>i'int.i>  m.ow 
that  the  slave  can  still  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  without  exr  hm^-  .i.y 
number  of  lashes  with  excuse  '  He  urged  them  '^^reHec  l.•.^^  '•«.- 
plorable  must  be  the  state  of  things  in  a  community  where  '.'V  ",,„ 
who  flogged  Kitty  Hylton  and  Eleanor  James  ^f'"^^ ''T,'''t; '^i/.^  V  And 
Was  it  not  true  that  in  Jamaica  women  were  still  ciueiiy 
was  this  wretched  svstem  to  be  longer  tolerated  PpfzUnd   in 

After   urffinK  tho',»e  who  heard   him,  and  the  eleriori  ot   hngland   in 
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general,  to  do  their  duty,  by  supporting  such  candidates  as  were 
pledged  to  8up{)ort  the  cause  of  Negro  emancipation,  Mr.  O'Conneli 
conclud(^  a  speech,  which  had  been  cheered  throiifihout  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  meeting,  in  the  following  terms  : — "I 
will  carrv  with  mo  to  my  own  country  the  recollection  of  this  splendid 
scene.  Where  is  the  man  that  can  resist  the  argument  of  this  day? 
I  goto  my  native  land  under  its  influence;  and  let  me  remind  you 
that  land  has  this  glorj',  that  no  slave-ship  was  ever  launched  from  any 
of  its  numerous  ports.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  been  very  useful  in  this  great  cause  :  1  am  glad  of  it;  they  may 
on  some  questions  have  been  my  opponents,  but  I  must  honour  the 
men  who  aim  to  do  good,  and  to  show  their  love  to  God  by  their  love 
to  men.  It  is  to  their  honour,  and  not  to  their  reproach,  that  they 
have  been  persecuted.  It  is  my  wish  to  imitate  them  :  we  agree  on  the 
general  prmciplc  of  charity,  though  we  difl'er  on  matters  of  faith.  I 
will  gladly  join  my  Methodist  neighl)Our  to  do  good  to  the  poor  Negro 
slaves.  Let  each  extend  to  them  the  arm  of  his  compassion  ;  let  each 
aim  to  deliver  his  fellow-man  from  distress.  I  shall  go  and  tell  my 
countrymen  that  they  ought  not  to  be  laggards  in  the  race  of  hu- 
manity." 

Mr.'SiiiEL  seconded  the  amendment  of  Mr.  O'Conneli,  that  "Great 
Britain  and  Ireland"  should  be  substituted  for  "  Englan  '."    He  said,  he, 
and  those  who  knelt  at  the  same  altars  as  himself,  bore  as  strong  an 
abhorrence  to  slaver\-  a.s  its  most  zealous  antagonists  in  that  great  as- 
sembly. "  If  a  sceptic,"  said  he,  "were  to  ask  me,  wherefore  I  feel  so  pro- 
found a  sympatliv  for  the  children  of  Africa;    I  would  answer  in  the 
celebrated  response  which  elicited  such  plaudits  from  the  instincts  of 
humanity  in  a  Roman  theatre,  '  I  am  a  man  ;'  and  if  a  Christian  and 
not  a  sceptic,  were  to  put  the  ir.terrogatory  to  me,  1  should  raise  my 
hand  and  point  to  heaven.     Where  is  the  nian  familiar  with  the  Ciospel 
of  Christ,  the  manual   of  pitv  and  the  pattern  of  kindness— where  is 
the  man  who  believes  in  Iliin'who  came  into  the  world  with  the  songs 
of  angels  and  the  accents  of  peace,  and  whose  last  words  were  words 
of  merc\'  to  mankind— where  is  the  man  who  has  embraced  this  system, 
that  wifl  not  gladly  coiiil>ine  with  his  fellows  in  this  holy  confederacy 
of  pity  and  bencvolenre  ^    This  is  a  case  in  which,  as  far  as  facts  are 
concerned,  we  may  all  come  to  an  issue.     No  facts  can  be  more  free 
from  exagge'-ation  ;  no   facts  can   lx>  less  complicated.     In   the  year 
1823,  Mr.  Canning  proposed  three  resolutions;  they  were  adopted  by 
the  House  of  C;ommons  without  a  single  dissenting  voice ;  they  were 
issued  as  ordinances  to  the   Crown   Colonies,  and   recommended  for 
adoption  for   the  Chartered.     But  were  they  obeyed  ?     No!  Jamaica 
took  the  cartel  which  contained  her  sovereign's  mandate,  and  shook  it, 
dripping  with  the  Negro's  blood,  in  England's  face  I     I  shall  not  go 
through  the  resolutions  .smtifim.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  pro- 
minent features  of  African  suffering,  in  which  Government  has  inter- 
posed in  vain.     The  sal)b:ith  is  not  to  the  Negro  a  day  of  rest.     He 
fulfils  upon  it  the  primary  inaledirtifi!),  and  pours  his  sweat  out  of  his 
foreheaa  depressed  in  toil  to  the  earth,  instead  of  lifting  it  up  in  sup- 
plication to  neaven.     The  slave  is  denied  even  the  miserable  privilege 
of  being  a  fixture  to  the  estate.     He  is  treated  as  a  moveable, — he  is 
sold  apart  from  his  family.     The  husband   is  torn  from  the  wife— the 
child  is  plucked  by  the  hand  of  heartless  vendition  from  the  mother's 
arms.     The  evidence  of  a  Nej^ro  is  not  received  atrainst  that  of  a  white. 
The  African  father  is  struck  dumb,  as   the  violator  of  his  daughter's 
honour  takes  the  Grt)spel  of  Christ,  and  presses  it  with  an  Iscariot  kiss 
to  his  lips.     The  cart-whip  is  still  used  as  a  stimulant  to  labour.     It  is 
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the  iiiipJement  wJiich  serves  to  distintruish  the  few  wrotclwjd  flivf'r^itie^ 
of  slave  existt-nce.  It  iiiinuuiices  the  tropical  morniiiti:,  and  ^iiiiimoiig 
the  Ne-jro  to  his  task:  its  dreadful  reverberation  peals  throu;rh  the 
groves  sacrud  to  cruelty,  and  urges  on  the  labour  which  ministers  to 
European  luxury  tlirouiih  African  torture  ;  it  calls  the  slave  to  his 
shed,  or  rather  to  his  manger, — it  is  his  matin  and  his  vcsocr-bell ;  its 
cracking  is  a  substitute  for  the  curfew,  and  intimates  the  oricf  respite 
which  is  allowed  for  renovation,  in  which  the  Nesro  is  jjermitteu  to 
forget  in  a  few  hours  of  sleep  that  he  is  a  slave.  Thus  the  cart-whip, 
associates  itself  with  all  the  varieties  of  Negro  being.  It  is  ever  either 
in  his  cars,  before  his  eyes,  or  on  his  back.  An  effort  has  been  made 
by  Government  to  put  the  power  of  tormenting  under  some  control, 
and  to  prescribe  limits  and  regulations  to  the  caprices  of  cruelty.  But 
what  horrors  are  at  this  very  moment  before  us.  The  records  of  colonial 
judicature  are  steeped  in  blood.  Two  facts  are  sufHcient  to  illustrate 
the  entire  system.  A  woman  seized  her  female  slave,  and,  to  season 
her  own  appetite  for  torture,  turning  epicure  in  the  feast  of  agony,  she 
opened  the  eyelids  of  her  victim,  introduced  pepper  into  that  delicate 
and  precious  sense,  and  aspersed  it  with  the  subtilest  particks  of  pain. 
There  is  another  and,  if  i)ossible,  a  case  still  more  horrible.  What 
will  be  said  by  the  apologists  for  colonial  atrocity,  of  the  priest  who, 
with  the  very  same  hand  which  had  distributed  the  sacramental  bread, 
and  put  the  commemorative  chalice  in  circulation  round  the  altar,  per- 
petrated an  outratre  against  humanity  upon  a  female  slave,  a  creature 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  same  God  as  himself;  and  for  this  out- 
rage against  the  instincts  of  manliness,  anil  this  insult  to  Heaven,  he 
has  been  acquitted  by  a  tribunal  which,  by  its  implied  assent  to  his 
enormities,  has  become  the  participator  of  bis  infamy,  and  entitled  it- 
self to  share  in  the  immortality  of  his  crmie  ?  With  these  tacts  before 
us,  what  regard  shall  we  pay  to  those,  who  tell  tis,  with  a  saccharine 
suavity,  and  dropping  sugar  from  their  nu/uths,  that  we  can  form  no 
judgment  of  the.se  matters  at  the  distance  of  4,i)00  miles  ?  But  the 
shriek  of  agonised  humanity  can  traverse  4,000  miles  of  ocean,  and 
through  winds  and  over  waves  pierce  into  Entrlnnd's  heart.  I  think 
that  those  who  have  lived  in  the  colonies  are,  in  many  respects,  the 
worst  judges.  The  worst  feature  of  slaver>'  is,  that  it  alike  degrades  the 
slave  and  vitiates  the  tyrant.  A  familiarity  with  opi)ri  ssion  produces 
an  ossification  of  the  heart — it  hardens  and  petrities  all  the  sensibilities 
of  our  nature.  (.Cheers.)  It  is  idle  to  look  to  the  colonial  legislatures 
for  redress.  The  experiment  has  already  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
slave-trade.  The  colonists  made  it  the  subject  of  encomium  :  to  them  a 
ship  wafted  from  the  coast  of  (Tuiiiea  with  its  freight  of  human  agony, 
presented  an  object  of  moral  and  picturesque  l)eauty.  They  insisted 
that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  Negroes  to  be  transferred  to  their  merciful 
superintendence.  They  told  us  that  slavery  was  beneficial  to  the  .-\fri' 
cans  tliemselves ;  that  they  removed  them  from  their  own  adust  ana 
barren  chme  to  bring  them  to  a  land  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  plenty. — 
They  told  us  such  tales  as  these ;  and  continued  the  trade  in  human 
flesh.  England  waited  long;  but  at  last,  finding  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
expect  their  concurrence,  issued  her  mighty  fiat  against  that  impious 
traffic.  We  are  thus  taught  by  experience  the  futility  of  looking  to 
the  colonies  tor  an  alteration  in  their  system.  What  then  remains  ? 
To  legislate  for  the  colonies.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  obstacles  which 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  instantaneous  liberation,  but  at  all  events 
means  may  be  taken  to  nurse  tlje  rising  African  population  into  liberty- 
If  we  cannot  effectually  relieve  the  parents,  we  may  take  the  cradle 
with  the  Nei.rr')  child  and   lay  if  at   the  ftn^t  of  our   legislators  :   if  the 
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Aim  of  British  tvmpathv  and  iKiu'volencc  is  not  strong  i-nough  to  roach 
across  the  Atlantic  to  rescue  the  aduh  from  the  grasp  of  the  oppressor, 
it  may  yet  be  able  to  press  the  infant  negro  to  its  bosom  and  give  it 
wholesome  aliment,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  future  emancipation.  I  trust 
that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  proud  aphorism  of  the  poet, 
"Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England,"  sliall  dilate  itself,  and  spread  be- 
yond any  limit  of  insular  locality,  and  when  English  power  and  English 
liberty  shall  be  commensurate.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Spaniard  that  "  the 
sun  never  set  on  his  dominions  ;"  let  it  be  the  vaunt  of  Britain  that  the 
sun  of  liberty  shines  wherever  her  power  exists  or  her  banners  wave." 

Mr.  PowN.^LT.  congratulated  the  Society  on  what  they  had  gained, 
but  cautioned  them  against  being  deceived  by  Ministers  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  to  beware  lest  the  artifice  of  1823 
should  again  be  practised  upon  them.  He  advised  them  to  take  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Lushington,  and  to  make  it  their  determination  not  to 
rest  till  a  time  was  fixed  after  which  no  subject  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  longer  be  held  in  bondage.  The  blast  of  liberty,  he  assured 
them,  would  go  Torth  from  this  country,  swell  in  its  progress  over  4000 
miles,,  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  country  to  which  it  reached,  and 
be  wafted  back  again  in  grateful  praises  and  thanksgivings. 

The  Rev.  J.  Birxett  rose  to  propose  the  third  and  fourth  resolu- 
tions:— 

"That  the  buying,  or  aelling,  or  li(jlding  of  our  fellow  nien  a^  "jlaves,  is  contrary 
to  tlie  Christian  religion,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 

"  lliat,  under  the  strongest  rutionul  conviction,  fortified  by  the  experience  of  all 
riges,  tliat  the  holders  of  slaves  arC;  bv  the  very  circumstances  of  their  situation, 
reiidercd  as  unfit,  as  they  have  always  proved  themselves  unwilling,  to  frame  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  their  bondmen,  this  Assembly  cannot  refrain  from  avowing  their 
utter  despair  of  receiving  any  effectual  aid  from  the  Colonists  in  tlie  prosecution  ol 
ilieir  great  object." 

He  said,  he  recollected  the  time  \\  hen  all  that  was  looked  for  by  the  friends 
of  the  slaves  was  the  abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade.  That  object 
was  gained,  and  the  trade  in  human  flesh  was  abolished  by  England,  and 
p:irtiallvby  other  powers.  The  second  period  was  when  only  the  inii'mci' 
tiitn  antf  jzradmil  aholitioii  of  slavery  was  asked  for.  But  the  third  period 
had  now  arrived,  when  the  friends  of  the  slave  spoke  out,  and,  throwing 
away  all  such  timid  qualifications,  openly  demanded  that  slavery  should 
cease  altugether.  f  Hear,  hear.)  They  had  heard  the  demand  made 
that  day  with  a  force  and  feeling  which  thrilled  through  this  great  as- 
sembly ;  and  earnestly  did  he  hope  that  the  appeal  might  retain  its  in- 
fluence until  it  had  produced  the  utter  extinction  of  this  abominable 
system.  He  would  ask  whether  the  assembly  which  he  then  addressed, 
splendid  as  it  was,  did  not  feel  itself  degraded  in  belonging  to  a  country 
in  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  discuss  at  the  present  day  the  pro- 
priety of  abolishing  slavery,  ft  was  a  foul  disgrace  to  our  countiy  that 
such  discussions  as  this  took  place  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  uas  a 
stigma  on  our  national  glory  which  must  go  dawn  witii  our  annals,  even 
if  abolition  takes  place,  and  it  would  never  be  forgotten  that  Britain 
struggled  so  long  and  stoutly  to  maintain  the  existence  of  such  a  mon- 
stroussystem  as  slavery  in  her  colonies.  (L/jud  cheers.)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  eloquent  speeclies  they  had  that  day  heard — speeches  in  which 
the  feelings  of  the  speakers  were  visibly  conveyed  to  their  hearers — ^not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  said  of  the  propriety  of  emancipating 
every  slave  born  after  January  1st,  18.32,  there  still  remained  a  consi- 
deration on  which  he  should  like  to  express  his  opinion — What  was  to 
be  done  with  the  adults'  Were  the  fatliers  and  mothers  of  these  free 
negro  children  to  be  allowed  to  be  left  in  their  chains,  to  go  down  in 
their  present  degraded  situation  to  their  graves  ?  Was  this  gencralioii 
to  be  left  until  its  last  man  and  woman  had  dropped  into  an   untimely 
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crave'     Was  the  proposition  that  had  heeii  set  forth   so  lom  [uiiltIv    \>y 
Mr.  OTuiiiifll  to  be  carried  into  etiect— and  was  nothiiit;  to  Ik:  doin    i,,r 
the  adults  '     We   were   told   that   they  must   be  nlucatal  lor   Irerdom. 
Through  what  channel  was  this  instruction  to  be  C(jnveyed  ?     Wns  it  lo 
come  i'roni  the  colonists  themselves  ?     He   would   trn>t  t/itm   with  n(^- 
thiug.     It"  they  were  persons  ot'  whose  character  and  principles  we  wlto 
ignorant — if  he  had  just  arrived  from  Pekin,  or  some  other  distant  coun- 
try, and  had  only  heard  of  Enj^land's  htjnour,  and  Enu:land's  honesty, 
he  might,  lookinij  unon  these  slave  proprietors  as  Englishmen,  he  dis- 
posed to  commit  lo  ineir  keeping  any  trust   however  sacred.     But  we 
knew  these  Colonial  Assemblies ;  they  had  been  long  tried ;  they  were 
opposed  to  England  ;    and  therefore  he  would  not  trust  them,  as  Eng- 
lishmen.  England  was  libelled  in  being  associated  with  ihem.  Some  evil 
star  gave  them  to  England  in  their  birth,  and  caught  them  away  under  its 
malign  intiuence  to  their  present  abode  ;  but  in  l)eing  wafted  across  the 
Atlantic  they  appeared  to  have  lost  all  the  right  spirit  and  feelings  of 
Euijlishmen.  He  would,  therefore,  leave  nothing  to  their  discretion,  even 
unuer  a  penalty  for  disobedience.     We  knew  well  how  they  could  evade, 
and  combine  to  evade,  and  therefore  under  no  security  could  we  trust  to 
theirco-operation.  (Cheers.)  If  he  might  give  his  advice,  it  would  be  to  this 
effect — that  as  Parliament  was  about  to  entertain  a  proposition  that  no 
slave  should  be  born  after  the  1st  of  Jan.  183"2,so  no  slave  should  exist 
after  tlie  1st  of  Jan.  \H'.V3.     (Immense  cheering.)     He  was  glad  to  tind 
the  Meeting  not  dissatisfied  with  the  proposition,  and  disposed  to  deal 
honestly  with  the  adults — by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  those  infants 
to   whom  they  were  disposed  to  grant   the  boon  of   freedom.     This 
measure  once  adopted,  he  would  say  to  the  colonial  legislatures.  We 
will  not  prescribe  to  you  any  particular  rules  or  regulations,  but  we  tell 
you  that  all  your  present  slave  population  shall  be  free  after  a  certain 
date  ;  and  having  apprised  you   of  that  circumstance,  we  leave  it  to 
yourselves,  who  say  you  know  best  how  to  deal  with  the  Xegroes,  to 
make  such  legislative  regulations  as  this  new  state  of  things  shall  require. 
.'Vfter  January  1833,  they  will  be  about  your  ears,  and  you  will  have  to 
deal  with  them  as  freemen.  If  Parliament  did  its  duty,  we  should  have  all 
the  .Attorneys  General  at  their  work,  endeavourin<5  to  promote  the  great 
cause  of  freedom^  and  should  see  none  of  their  class  comin<T  here  to  ef- 
fervesce in  a  spirit  of  contumacious  hostility  against  the  advocates  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery.     But  under  present  circumstances,  the  colo- 
nists and  their  partisans  acted  differently.    Thev  were  not  bound  to  act 
reasonably.      And   why?      Because  the  British  people   sent  soldiery 
enough  to  protect  them  in  their  mal-administration. 

The  Rev.  Gentleman  adverted  to  what  had  been  stated  by  a  former 
speaker,  that  we  were  responsible  for  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  by  the  support  and  encouragement  which  we  gave  the 
colonists.  He  fully  approved  of  the  catechism  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Hon.  and  Ix?arned  Gentleman  for  Parliamentary  Candi- 
dates at  the  approaching  elections,  but  he  would  go  somewhat  t'arther, 
and  in  addition  to  making  the  candidate  promise  tnat  he  would  support 
this  question  whenever  it  came  forward,  he  would  also  make  luni  pro- 
mise that  on  every  occasion  when  it  was  discussed  he  shouhl  be  in  at- 
tendance in  his  place,  and  nothing  should  excuse  him  but  the  bunujide 
certificate  of  a  physician.  (Cheers.) 

Referring  to  the  words  of  the  motion,  he  proceedetl  to  contend,  that 
neither  \n  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  nor  in  those  of 
Christianity,  was  there  any  thing  which  could  justify  the  existence  of 
slavery.  The  very  foundation  of  Christianity  was  hostile  to  the  pnn- 
ciple  of  slavery.  It  was  when  man  was  morally  enslaved— when  he  had 
sold   himself  to  another  master,  that  the  Son  of  God  canie  down  to  re- 
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cJaim  him  and  redeem  him.     In  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paid  to  l/lilltinon 
we  find  that  lie  recommends  to  him  to  receive   Onesimns  Ins  former 
slave,  "  not  now  as  a  servant;"  (The  word  is  rendered  servant  m   the 
translation,  but  in  the  original  it  means  a  slave;)  "  but  a])0ve  a  scrvont, 
abrother  beloved,  especially  to  me,  but  how  much  more  unto  thee,  both  in 
the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord."  Onesimus  had  been  a  slave,  and  ha\in<x  rob- 
bed his  master,  went  to  Rome,  where  Divine  Providence  gave  bun  an 
opportunitv  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  from  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle. 
That  Word  he  received  to  salvation,  and  the  Apostle  had  sent  him  hack 
to  his  master  with  the  words  which  he  (Mr.  Burnett)  had  quoted,  advis- 
ing him  to  receive  him  as  a  friend  and  a  brother,  and  not  as  a  slave. 
This   was  the  language   of  the  New  Testament,  and  if  the  colonists 
studied  its  precepts,  they  would  not  if  they  felt  their  power  permit  so 
foul  a   stain    on  Christianity  as  slavery  to  exist.     He    proceeded  to 
contend,  that  even  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  a  pecu- 
liar economy,  slavery  was  prohibited;    in  support  of  whirh  he  quoted 
the  text,  "  He  that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  him,  ye  shall  surely  put 
to  death."     He  wished  the  colonial  assemblies,  who  professed  to  lay 
great  stress  u])on  passages  from  the  Bible,  would  look  to  that  book  for 
every  thing,  and  not  select  such  parts  merely  as  they  thought  suited  them. 
He'wished^they  would  take  the  book,  the  whole  book,  and  nothing  but 
the  book.     (Cheers.)    If  they  did,  we  should  not  hear  them   talk  so 
much  nonsense  as  they  now  did,  in  flying  from  text  to  text  without  any 
regard  to   the  connexion.     The  H(  v.  Centlrman  then  rfii  tended,  that 
the  slavery  of  the  Egyptian  house  of  l^ndatro  mentioned   in  the  Old 
Testament,  though  such  as  ultimately  drew  down  the  utmost  severity  of 
Divine  vengeance,  was  litrht  and  trivial  roniparcd  to  the  slavery  of  the 
present  day.     He  would  be  ready  at  onre  to  trive  up  the  whole  question 
if  he  were  not  able  most  satisfactorily  to  prove,  that  the  slavery  ol   the 
people   of   Israel   in  Egypt  was  pcrt'ert   freedom    compared  with    the 
slavery  which  now  exists  in  our  West  India   colonies.     What  was  the 
statenient  in  the  Old  Testament  '    That  s(\fnty  came  down  to  Egyi)t, 
and  that  their  descendants  settled  in  the  hmd  of  Goshen.     Where  was 
the  Goshen  of  the  West  Indies'     All  the  We>t    Indies  together  would 
not    make  one  Goshen.      But  let  the  <oh.nists  mark   the  result,  and 
note  the  stcikin";  contrast  which  it  exhibited,  in  the  conditions  of  Israeli- 
tish  and  negro  slavery.  After  this  kind  of  bondage  had  been  going  on  for 
400  years,  what  was  the  result  '     Why.    tli;it    the  descendants  of  the 
seventy   who  went  down   to  (iohhen,  had    increased   so  niucii,  that  at 
their  going  out  of  Egypt  there  Wen-   «)(tO,(iOO  fighting   men.     Yet  that 
was  the  slavery  for  wliich  Pharaoh  and  the  ELryptians  were  so  fearfully 
punished   -an "example  which  il  would  Ik   well  for  tin    colonists  to  con- 
sider.    I>et  theni  contrast   that    imtneii>e  increase  with  what  had  been 
stated  that  day  by  the  Hon.  CJentleman  who  opened   the  proceedings, 
that  ir>the  last  ten  years  there  had  Imm  ii  a  diminution  of  4.0.<l00  in  our 
colonial  slave  population.  (Hear,  hear.) 

He  then  proceeded  to  a  brief  (>xamiiiation  of  the  j)riiKit)les  of  the 
British  Constitution,  which  he  happily  compared  to  a  tr(  ( ,  from  which 
any  excrescence  or  misguided  branch  sRr)uld  be  cut  oH'  as  it  arose  ; 
and  he  went  on  to  show,  from  the  nature  f»f  our  institutions,  the  con- 
struction of  our  legislature,  our  free  debates  and  free  discussions,  that 
slavery  was  incompatible  with  the  constitution  which  we  enjf)y.  If  slavery 
had  crept  in,  and  for  a  time  been  sanctioned  by  our  legislature, — if  man- 
stealing  had  grown  up  into  a  profitable  trade,  it  was  because  the  British 
lion  slept,  and  was  betrayed  by  his  jackalls.  Man-stealing  was  per- 
mitted, and  slaves  were  brought  in  thousands  to  our  colonies,  until  at 
length  the  clanking  of  their  chains  aroused  the  lion  from  his  slumbers: 
l)ut  now  he  shakes  the  dew-droi)s  from  his  mane,  and  iais<.s  his  terrific 
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voice,  At\d  the  Wist  Xadw  hydra  trembles  Ixfore  nmj  V  :»-i  ihc  '.In- 
ject of  this  Mt'ftiiitr  stiould  be  obtaiiie«l,  slavery  T.-m^.r.  ■*'•  m  ;d  i  lii.-- 
Iei*s  corp"*e,  and  Ik-  buried  tor  ever  amidst  the  triumn-iiii::  -i^-"-*  ol  ih*- 
British  f>e<)ple.  (Cheer<i.)  When  the  alx)liti'>n  or'  iik  -jav»  •  tde  ^^.l- 
called  tor,  it  was  said,  that  the  colonists  atfordtr<l  t  ri'.oi*  ctivl  i  i<r<>- 
tection  to  the  netrroes ;  that  they  enjoyed  p*-r^:n-.u'.  f.fjvninr-^,  w(ii>  li 
they  could  not  enjoy  it"  left  in  their  own  wild  and  in«CLlti-.~ai*i  stuie  in 
Africa.  This  was  tHe  lan'jfuage  of  the  colontsts.  '5t>w  ai*  'n-ir  con- 
duct taliv  with  that  lanijiiase  '  They  boutfht  the  -Hciv*^  v  'vti  rhetn 
kindly,  tliey  said  ;  but  unhappily  their  kindness  i.u»rrd  Th*m  U  b«r»- 
was  their  kindness  when  they  tloprijed  them,  vit-^n  la^i  >rand»<l 
them,  when  they  sold  them  from  one  to  the  other  :t*.e  '••dti«-.  md,  a> 
was  proved  by  the  returns  alluded  to,  when  they  tKr^:!r>y-(  'bem  in 
thousands  by  severity  of  labour!  (Hear,  hear.-  Tiii^  wa-  olonial 
kindness;  let  it  bejutlo^ed  of  by  its  fruits.  But  whi*n.  cs.\  o'.i\*-  ;lartie■^ 
but  the  colonists  themselves  otTered  to  shew  real  kimtiii^r^s  f  •u-  ^lavfs. 
by  procuring  them  some  mitigation  of  sutiering,  M'.rat*:  p'roi^"""!  from 
outraee,  they  were  termed  meddlinir  enthusiasu.  iriCJee^  <'iih  was 
their  notion  of  s!aver\',  that  some  of  them  actusiily  liukec  -f  't  a.^  a 
blessing.  Were  they  disposed  to  apply  it  to  us  ^r— '.•«■*  'h"-  w.lanfic  ■* 
It  would  appear  as  if  they  were.  He  attended  a  .^:»**'Tiri?  ajuh-  time 
ago  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  at  which  a  <ren:-f^mau  7-t  up  •»'"• 
gravely  said,  that  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  systeir-  iti  >o  mwiv  loiin- 
tries  of  Europe  was  the  reason  why  so  nianv  {K)or  v^rr^  fo'jii''  t:i»ontf>«' 
them,  and  particularly  in  England.  Anotlier  gf^. -»eir:an  '■«vi  red  to 
the  opinion  of  Fletcher  of  Salton,  that  every  p^uuv^r  oui'it  to  Ik- 
made  a  slave,  and  seeme<l  to  hint  that  something  or"  "-^t  kind  »>>ul'l  \^ 
a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  poor;  cod  \\tf^-  layintr^ 
were  loudly  applauded  by  the  West  Indians  presen".  W'a*,  r  'hen,  lit 
would  ask,  to  such  men  that  we  should  intrust  the  jn.p'rovenic'L  of  the 
condition  of  slaves — to  men  so  enamoured  of  slav-ry  e?  To  di-',  within 
a  hundreil  yards  of  the  palace  of  William  the  Fo'ir"_Ti,  to  -rjr<<-Ht  it^ 
application  to  Emjlund  and  Ireland?  'Hear,  hear..  He  iher  wt-nt  on 
to  shew,  that  in  the  present  age  of  impetus,  in  t.S.*^  ^reseut  iiat.;  ot 
public  teeling,  the  cause  of  abolition  must  ufo  forw^'^'.  and  »"iild  not 
cease,  until  it  had  carried  the  influence  of  British  -pirit  aM  Uritish 
legislation  to  every  part  of  our  colonial  possessicr^.  Thf  ■  iV  i*^-' 
raised,  the  game  was  up,  the  British  people  were  join_--2  in  tl--  .  fiorus, 
and  he  hoped  a  new  Parliament  would  come  in  at  thic  -i^ath.  i»'l  <  lo-' 
the  chase  for  ever. 

The  Rev.  Rich  \Rn  W atsos  observed,  that  two  tTacticF.'  •'•']*-<  i- 
had  been  brought  betbre  the  meeting.  The  first  w-i.*  -he  Adr-^-'  \'^'*' 
posed  by  Dr.  Lushiiigton  in  reference  to  Parliam"^''-ary  ca'^'''''*'' *'• 
the  second,  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Pownall,  thar  »e  do  r?.-  i' '  'I'' 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  Government.  He  said,  that  rreatly  ?>«  •■'•  ''!!'' 
fided  in  the  patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  our  preserit  ri:;r)i5tr\'.  «■'"'  |"'ly 
persuaded  as  he  was,  that  if  hope  could  not  be  placed  rn  them,'"  hofx 
could  l)e  reposed  in  any  ministry  on  this  subject,  yet  he  "•'•  "''' 
satisfied  that  the  inquiry  had  not  been  prone  into,  Neitht'  »*'«'*  ''^' 
satistied  with  the  plan  of  ministers.  It  was  bottorr;/i<l  on  the  Ue*olM- 
tions  of  1823  and  the  ordinances  that  were  founds  on  thf"»  '»"* 
these  Resolutions  were  very  suspicious  in  their  origin.  Tliey '>«''  ".''*' 
nected  with  the  name  of  IVlr.  Canning,  it  was  true,  i/.-d  i)orh»r'»  ''"* 
name  flerived  much  of  Its  splendour  from  them;  (Ilea/,  '-"^^r  ;)  '•"'  <*t««^n 
they  came  to  be  kx>ke<l  strictly  into  and  embodied  (r/<  ;.r<»(fir»<  "''*^" 
tion,  they  were  fouiul  to  be  excet>dingly  defective.  V'/r  ^''*^''' **"  ' '  >  ' 
in«  Kovernmeiils  rlealt  honestly  with  them;  for  rt  ^v*  <<*m<-  •"  ^J 
the  avowal  of  some  of  those  statesmen,  that  it  wa.'s  rrr^At-TfA  ^  ^' 
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error  and  embarrassment  to  be  pledgeti  to  these  resolutions.  The 
plans,  then,  which  are  founded  on  those  resolutions  can  never  satisfy 
us.  So  far  as  they  went  they  were  to  be  ap))lauded  and  supported  by 
us;  but  unless  tHey  went  a  step  farther,  unless  a  period  were  fixed, 
and  that  not  a  distant  one,  beyond  which  slavery  should  not  continue, 
all  these  preparatory  measures  would  have  no  good  effect.  (Cheers.) 

He  would  touch  only  on  another  subject.  It  has  been  said,  that  Chris- 
tian instruction  should  be  employed  in  order  to  prepare  the  slaves  for  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom,  after  some  verj'  long  period  had  elapsed.  Now 
in  his  (Mr.  Watson's)  opinion  it  was  impossible  to  spread  Christianity 
througli  the  mass  of  the  slave  population  so  long  as  it  continues  in 
slavery.  Christianity  had  indeed  had  some  noble  triumphs  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  few  comparatively  among  the  field-negroes.  And  this  was 
the  great  objection  to  the  system.  Legislators  might  give  them  sab- 
baths :  but  they  would  be  robbed  of  them  practically  ;  for  there  was  a 
power  in  every  planter  greater  than  the  power  of  the  British  Grovern- 
ment  itself.  Christian  zeal  might  multiply  missionaries;  and  yet  none 
of  these  missionaries  could  enter  an  estate  without  leave  from  the 
owner,  to  instruct  his  slaves  :  the  consequence  was  that  a  variety  of 
obstacles  were  continually  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  populat  jn  at  large.  But  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  extend  Christianity  tnroughout  the  mass  of  population,  those  persons 
who  imagined  that  it  would  make  the  slaves  quiet  and  content  with 
.slavery  were  greatly  mistaken.  (Hear,  hear.)  Christianity  would  make 
better  seriants,  but  \KOT?>e  slaves.  It  creates  nonesty,  industry,  and  con- 
scientiousness ;  but  it  cannot  create  them  without  the  love  of  freedom  ; 
and  slavery  was  felt  to  be  an  evil  most  deeply  bv'  the  man  who  had  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  (Cheers.)  By  religion  the 
mind  becomes  enlightened,  the  feelings  acute  and  tender,  and  the  social 
relations  become  more  united  and  strengthenod.  Would  a  Christian 
father  then  endure  it  as  well  as  a  Pagan  father  that  his  children  should 
be  separated  from  him  ? — that  his  daughters,  whom  he  had  educated 
in  virtue,  should  be  subdued  for  pollution  by  the  influence  of  the  whip? 
— a  thing  most  general  throughout  the  slave  Colonies : — and  if  the  whip 
be  employed  not  merely  to  cut  the  flesh,  but  to  cut  deeper,  to  separate 
the  marriage  ties — was  it  possible  that  Christianity  should  teach  a 
man  to  tolerate  that  ?  There  was  no  libel  so  gross  as  that  Christianity 
could  be  made  the  instrument  of  defending  such  an  outrage.  Our 
religion  was  not  a  religion  to  teach  slaves  to  kiss  their  chains ;  but 
a  religion  to  teach  freemen  how  to  use  their  freedom. 

He  thought  there  was  now  ground  for  hope  and  comfort,  especially 
from  this,  that  a  free  press  had  been  established  in  Jamaica  :  the  secrets 
of  that  prison  house  could  no  longer  l>e  kept  ;  that  mightv  engine  would 
disclose  them  to  the  population  of  the  colonies  and  likewise  to  this 
country.  There  was  hope  also  arising  from  the  free  coloured  population, 
who  had  declared  that  although  holders  of  slaves  themselves,  as  soon  as 
the  British  Government  required  them  they  would  liberate  their  bond- 
men, (loud  cheers,) — a  circumstance  which  not  only  greatly  redounded 
to  their  honour,  but  was  of  the  greatest  importance  also  in  t^e  argument 
— because  it  refutes  all  the  objections  as  to  the  practicability  of  eman- 
cipation, consistently  with  the  interests    and  safety  of  the  Colonies. 

He  placed  no  confidence  at  all  upon  what  ministers  proposed  to  do, 
unless  we  could,  by  our  zeal  and  perseverance,  induce  them  to  lake 
another  step,  and  to  fix  a  period  beyond  which  sluxerif  shall  not  exist. 
Without  that,  little  or  nothing  could  be  effected;  for  whatever  the 
legislation  of  this  country  mipht  do  in  the  way  of  amelioration,  if  it 
come  through  the  agency  of  the  colonists,  it  would  be  vain  and  might 
be    pernicious, — like   the    pure   dew    of    heaven    that    descends    upon 
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ihe  tnu|iciimet:l-trte.  winch  is  ronvcrteti  \\\{n  poisoii,  iinl  l.l.i..k.-ii«  ^nd 
caiJterLses  every  tliiiitf  that  lias  fK'<l  U)  it  lur  *ht;ll«.T.  L.ij.l  .  i.. ,-,,  ) 
He  had  hope  huwLfVcr  Iroin  x\\v  iiiiiusttTs  thf/nsfUeH ;  for  iIm-  -pini  m 
which  tliey  hail  spoken,  and  the  dettrimnalKjti  I  hey  had  ^Imwh  .1^%  far 
lis  they  had  gone,  warranted  a  icood  deal  «)f  conhdence  ;  (•sp.<i;illy  u  Im-h 
they  siioiild  [ya  better  supported  by  the  eX|jression  of  piib!i<  cpimon. 
Long  niight  they  jxissess  their  seats  if  they  w<;uld  but  appiv  tlll•lll^«•l^^^^ 
honestly  to  this  sulmin;  but  if  they  did  not,  the  ^ooner  thcv  fall  irom 
them  the  U-tter.  (.Loud  cheers.)  Let  them  remembi  r  thai  cvt  rv  id  mi- 
nistration that  has  ever  trimmed  with  this  great  question  h;w  imnbl.-*!  to 
pieces.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  time  was  now  come  \^hell  the  work  niua  Ih» 
done.  God  himself  had  heard  the  cry  of  this  oppress<-d  rare;  ami  h«> 
thought  we  mi":ht  say,  without  being  charged  with  eiilhii«.ia-»ni,  tliat 
HE  liiinself  had  come  down  to  deliver  them.  CChoers.)  And  though 
the  thuinlers  of  the  firmament  might  not  be  audibly  dire«-tc<l  lu' mut 
their  task  masters,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  bondmen,  \v\  iln  re 
was  a  thunder  now  heard — the  thunder  of  the  indignation  of  a  free  arnJ 
freedom-loving  people — a  thunder  which  shall  not  cease  to  roll  from  m  ar 
to  year  until  it  nas  forced  Avarice  to  loosen  her  gripe,  and  Tyranny  to 
ive  up  his  claim  upon  the  wretched  creatures  they  have  so  long 
leld   in  bondage. 

Mr.  BuxTox  observed,  that  although  Mr.  Burnett  had  drawn  a  v.  ry 
accurate  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  and  West 
Indian  bondmen,  there  was  one  point  he  had  overlooked,  and  om  oi 
which  we  hear  a  great  deal,  namely  the  subject  o(  o»n]n:n.-,iituin.  Now 
there  really  was  compensation  in  the  former  case,  for  the  iKuidmen  til 
the  Egyptians  went  out  laden  with  jewels  of  silver  and  of  gold.  This 
was  the  compensation  given  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  slaves — and  it 
was  given  precisely  as  it  should  be.  He  was  a  friend  to  tyu/tuli/r  ( <nn- 
peiisation — a  little  to  those  who  suffer  a  little — and  a  great  deal  to  th<jse 
unfortunate  slaves  who  have  suffered  so  much. — (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Evans  in  proposing  the  fifth  and  sixth  resolutions,  very  Ijfu-Hy 
addressee!  the  meeting,  congratulating  them  on  the  evident  jjrognss 
which  this  great  cause  had  made,  and  exhorting  them  to  impi'^ve  the 
present  favourable  political  crisis,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  iiothmir 
short  of  a  complete  and  perfect  triumph  in  the  entire  emancipation  ol 
every  bondman  in  the  British  dominions.  The  Resolutions  moved  by 
him  were  in  the  followinir  terms: — 

"  That  this  Assembly  consider  it  incumbent  on  them  to  renew  the  declaration 
of  their  decided  couviction,  that  Slavery  is  not  merely  an  abuse  to  be  mitii;ai^d, 
but  an  enormity  to  be  suppressed  ;  that  it  involves  the  exercise  of  seventies  '-n  th.- 
part  of  the  master,  and  the  endunmce  of  sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  Slav.-,  w  Inch 
no  laws  can  effectually  prevent;  and  that  to  impose  on  the  British  people  tl"*  iii»o- 
luntary  support  of  a  system  so  essentially  iniquitous,  is  an  injustice  no  lousier  lo 
be  endured. 

"  lliat  the  experience  of  the  last  eight  years  has  not  only  furnished  ad.litional 
evidence  of  the  criminality  and  incurable  inhumanity  of  Slavery,  but  has  d-o  de- 
monstrated iucontrovertiblv,  that  it  is  only  by  the'  direct  intervention  <it  1  urlis- 
ment  that  any  effectual  remedy  can  bo  applied  to  this  enormous  hviI  ;  and  ih  it  it  i* 
the  unaliHrable  determination  of  this  Meeting  to  leave  no  lawful  means  un.ittempt«'«l 
for  obtainiuK.  ^Y  Parlidmentary  enactment,  the  total  abolition  of  Slavsry  throughout 
th«  British  Dominions."  , 

Mr.  Geo.  Stephen  ros«  to  second  the  resolutions,  and  proreede«l 
to  address  the  Chairman,  [Mr.  Buxton,  who  had  l^een  called  io  the 
chair  on  the  departure  of  Ltyd  Suffield,]  in  the  following  terms  :—  I 
shall  not  detain  the  meeting  many  minutes  ;  but  1  have  a  duty  to  jier- 
form  of  no  ordinary  kind.  I  am  charged  publicly  to  decUr^^  ^^  >*'"  ^* 
chairman,  and  to  this  great  meeting,  tbat  there  are  many  who  arc  ai)- 
solutely  dissatisficnl   with  the   amendment  proposed   in    the  House   oi 
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Commons  upon  the  motion  made  by  you  the  other  night.  I  have  re- 
ceived that  commission — not  from  a  parent  whose  name  I  cann(jt  nieii- 
tion  here  without  reverence ; — he  will  declare  his  sentiments  at  his  own 
time  : — but  I  am  charged  by  parties  officially  connected  with  many  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Associations  throughout  the  country,  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  declaring  most  publicly  and  most  emphatically,  that  they 
deprecate  any  appeal  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures.  You  have  told  us 
what  their  Councils  are.  You  have  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Mosses — 
but  I  quote  the  shocking  fact  from  Mr.  Huskisson's  despatch,  that  the 
most  respectable  peoj^le  in  the  island  came  forward  to  testify  to  the 
respectability,  and  the  humanity  of  those  who  murdered  the  slave  by 
flogging. — (Hear,  hear.)  Now  if  this  be  so,  if  murder,  under  the  most 
cruel  circumstances,  aggravated  murder,  entitled  those  who  were  guilty 
of  perpetrating  it,  to  be  called  the  most  humane  and  respectable  pe<)j)le 
of  the  island,  such  views  and  feelings  will  not,  assuredly,  tend  kreutly 
to  heighten  our  regard  for  the  ColoJiial  Assemblies  themselves.  1  know 
full  well  that  it  is  fashionable  to  say,  "  you  don't  know  the  dangers  of 
immediate  emancipation," — but  you  never  hear  those  dangers  specified  ; 

a  are  told  in  general  terms  that  there  is  hazard  and  danger,  but  no- 
y  will  venture  to  say  in  what  that  danger  consists.  Now  I  may  ap- 
peal to  yourself.  Sir,  whether  I  have  not  some  reason  for  saying  that 
there  is  no  danger  in  inimediatf  emancipation,  but  that  there  is  danger 
if  emancipation  be  deferred  until  the  Negroes  make  common  cause  with 
their  free  coloured  brethren,  and  emancipate  themselves  by  the  sword. 
There  lies,  in  my  view,  the  only  real  danger  in  the  case,  and  I  at  least 
will  declare  it,  it  no  one  else  will. — (Cheers.)  It  is  quite  absurd  to  pro- 
vide slaves  with  rights,  to  give  them  privileges,  and  to  declare  them  in- 
capable of  asserting  those  rights,  and  defending  those  privileges;  to 
give  them  legal  powers  and  subject  them  to  legal  incapacity. — (Cheers.) 
To  refer  them  to  protectors,  to  magistrates,  and  councils  of  protection  is 
absurd,  is  trifling.  I  for  one  declare  that  the  only  council  of  protection 
in  which  any  confidence  can  be  placed,  is  that  before  which  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  stand. — To  vou  I  intrust  their  cause — to  your  maternal 
bosoms  I  commend  their  children — to  your  fraternal  affections  I  com- 
mend their  fathers;  show  yourselves  worthy  of  the  trust,  and  let  your 
voice  be  raised  in  the  words  of  these  resolutions,  with  acclamations  that 
shall  re-echo  through  the  West  India  Isles,  that  we  will  endure  this 
inhuman,  this  detestable  system  no  longer!" — (Loud  cheers.) 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  CuNNiNfiHAM  said,  there  ought  to  be  no  men  more 
interested  in  the  cause  of  this  meeting  than  the  Clergj-  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and,  God  helping  him,  he  would  give  it  every  aid  in  his 

f)Ower.  They  had  been  tola  that  particular  instances  were  most  jmwer- 
ul  ;  and  supposing  he  introduced  a  murderer  with  a  dagtrer  into  that 
assembly,  wno  before  a  year  would  put  every  one  there  to  death,  would 
they  let  him  out  of  doors  '.  would  they  talk  to  him  of  amelioration  '( 
No.  They  would  say,  seize  the  monster.  Well ;  just  such  a  monster 
was  Slavery,  which  annually  destroyed  4,000  persons  in  our  Sugar  Is- 
lands. It  went  farther;  it  not  only  put  bodies  but  souls  to  death;  wear- 
ing out,  as  far  as  in  its  power,  the  body  by  intolerable  bondage,  and 
preventing  souls  from  reaching  glory.  Another  word  and  he  was  done. 
Now  was  the  time  for  action — for  ever^'  arm  to  be  raised  and  every  lip 
opened  to  aid  the  cause  of  Negro  emancipation.  The  Rev.  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  Patron  of  the  Society,  expressive  of  the  regret  of  the 
Meeting  for  his  unavoidable  absence,  and  of  the  grateful  sense  they 
entertained  of  the  uniform  support  he  has  given  to  the  great  cause  they 
were  associated  to  support.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously  and 
with  acclamation.  The  meeting  then  separated,  after  also  voting  thanks 
to  the  Riglit  Hon.  Chairman,  Ix)rd  Sufficld. 
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The  Society  for  ihe  Abi>liiion  of  Slavery  throutjiiuul  t}ie  Miili.sli  iJoiiiiiiKni.., 
eimestly  reciuest  your  attention  to  the  present  slate  of  the  <iufcstioii.  Thi;  Dis- 
solution will  probably  s<x-)n  take  jilace,  when  the  great  body  of  I-llertors  will  I,e 
strongly  ai;itated  with  diLcussiiig  the  measure  of  Uef<jrm,  wliich  h:is  divided  tlie 
existinij  Farliaineot.  At  this  crisis  we  entreat  y  m,  in  the  midst  of  tonriict  and 
excitement,  to  remember  the  sacred  cause  to  which,  in  conjunction  with  ourselves, 
you  are  solemnly  pled!j;ed.  Upon  the  exertions  now  made,  a^  far  as  human  wis- 
dom may  foresee,  mainly  depends  the  continuance  or  extinction  of  that  system 
which  has  so  long  prevaileil,  in  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  in  subversion  of  all  justice,  outra^ini^  every  foelin'^  of  humanity, 
iuid  utterly  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  religion  we  |)rofess  to  acknowledge. 
We  pray  you  to  rouse  yourselves  to  strenuous,  persevering  and  well-organized 
exertions;  and  we  suggest  for  your  consideration,  the  following  measures; — To 
call  meetings  of  your  Committees,  and  to  invite  to  join  you  all  who  prefer  hu- 
manity to  oppression,  truth  to  falsehood,  freedom  to  slavery  : — to  appoint  frequent 
periods  for  assembling ;  to  form  a  list  of  all  the  Electors  who  can  be  properly 
influenced  in  the  approaching  contest,  each  individual  answering  for  himself  and 
as  many  more  as  he  can  bring  to  aid  : — to  make  sliict  inquiries  of  every  Candi- 
date, not  only  whether  he  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  extinction  of  Slavery, 
but  whether  or  not  he  will  attend  the  Debates  in  Parliament,  when  that  question 
shall  be  discussed  ;  herein  taking  special  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  general  pro- 
fessions of  disapprobation  of  Slavery,  but  ascertaining  that  the  Candidate  has 
adopted  the  determination  to  assist  in  carrying  through  measures  for  its  speirdy 
annihilation.  None  look  with  greater  horror  on  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  the 
remotest  chance  of  occasioning  such  a  calamity  than  oui"selves  ;  but  we  are  in 
our  consciences  convinced,  and  that  after  investigation  the  most  careful  and 
scrupulous,  that  from  llie  emancipation  we  recommend,  no  risk  to  the  safety  of 
the  white  inhabitants  could  arise  ;  on  the  contrary  we  verily  believe,  that  tlie 
continuance  of  Slavery  renders  desolation  and  bloodshed  much  more  probable ; 
and  that  if  the  country  does  not  repent  of  the  sm  of  Slavery  and  ca.>t  it  from 
her.  it  may,  by  the  just  retribution  of  I'rovidence,  terminate  in  a  convulsion  de- 
structive alike  of  life  and  property. 

On  behalf  of  Candidates  who  are  known  to  hold  these  principles,  and  on  be- 
half of  such  Candidates  only,  we  ask  your  assistance ;  and  tliis  :issistance  may 
be  most  powerfully  rendered,  not  merely  by  votes,  but  by  open  and  public  adop- 
tion of  the  Candidate  on  these  avowed  grounds,  by  the  exertion  of  lawful  in- 
fluence, by  saving  him  time  in  his  canv;iss,  and  by  relieving  him  from  exrence 
in  going  to  the  poll. 

We  a.ssure  you,  that  on  our  part,  we  will  not  be  backward  in  our  eflbrts  for 
the  attainment  of  the  same  ends;  and  we  will,  from  time  to  time,  afford  )ou  all 
the  infonnation  we  may  deem  requb-ite. 

In  the  trulli  and  justice  of  our  Cause  we  arc  all  confident;  but  men  must 
work  by  human  means.  Widiout  strenuous  eti'orts,  the  gold  and  combination  of 
our  interested  opponents,  may  leave  the  cause  without  that  suppjrt  in  Parlia- 
ment which  IS  esjjential  to  succt-ss,  and  so  continue,  for  an  indefinite  period,  suf- 
ferings indescribable  and  inn^uity  incalculable. 

\Ve  solemnly  conjure  you  to  shew  yourselves,  by  your  courage,  energy,  and 
perseverance,  faithful  in  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Mercy,  and  then,  whh  His  aid 
to  whom  all  good  is  to  be  ascribed,  we  trust  thij  accumulation  of  guilt  and  misery 
may  be  speedily  annihilated. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  London  Committee, 

T.  F.  BUXTON,  Z    .MACAULAY. 

S.  (ilU.NEY,  D.  WILSON, 

W.  WILliEKFORCE,       H.  WATSO.V, 
W.  S.MITH,  S.  LUS11LN(;T0N, 

T.  CLARKSON. 


